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AFRICAN FOOTPRINTS IN HISPANIC-AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


Ignorance of Hispanic-American literature, even among 
the colleges of North America, is a lamentable shortcoming 
often commented upon. The little that has become current 
in the United States does, however, assume colossal pro- 
portions when compared with the appalling dearth of in- 
formation on the subject of the Negro in the belles lettres 
of the Spanish speaking republics. Beyond the fact that 
Placido, pen name of the ill-starred Gabriel de la Concep- 
cién Valdés, was a mulatto poet of Cuba, who died untime- 
ly before a firing squad after having written his sonnet, 
Despedida a Mi Madre and the vibrant Plegaria, the place 
of the Negro, either as a subject in literature or as a crea- 
tor, remains an untapped vein. 

The fact is that the African and his descendants in 
varying shades of Spanish and Indian admixture, appear 
constantly in the heterogeneous panorama of new world 
Castilian letters. A few examples are presented here in 
anticipation of the exhaustive study that should be made in 
this interesting field. 

Negro slavery was introduced into the oversea colonies 
of the Spanish Empire ten years after Columbus made his 
startling discovery. The Portuguese were the traders in 
this black cargo, until the British, in 1713, obtained a mo- 
nopoly for supplying the slave markets of the West Indies 
and the northern viceroyalties and captaincies-general of 
the imperial rulers of Spain. The influence of the Roman 
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Catholic Church and the weaker virus of colorphobia among 
the Latin races, made it possible for the Negro slave more 
easily to obtain his freedom and assume something of the 
status of a free citizen. While he was treated in many in- 
stances with such fierce cruelty that Las Casas, the benefac- 
tor of the Indians, bitterly regretted his advocating the 
substitution of Negro for Indian slavery, once given his 
freedom, the black man was not so circumscribed as was, 
for instance, the free Negro in South Carolina. A fine 
regiment of black troops was the pride of Habana, for ex- 
ample, during the early days. The proportion of Negro 
population was much higher, too, in Cuba. The first census 
of Cuba made in 1774 under the direction of the governor, 
the Marqués de la Torre, showed the following distribu- 
tion of 172,620 inhabitants: 96,440 whites, 31,847 free Ne- 
groes, 44,333 Negro slaves.’ 

The heroic part played by Negroes everywhere in South 
America during the wars waged by Bolivar and San Martin 
for independence and later in Cuba, where Antonio Maceo 
became a national hero, give abundant reason for pride. 
Under Spain, too, the Negro proved his valor and loyalty. 
Pantaleén Rivarola, Argentine poet (1754-1821), sings the 
gallantry of two Negroes during the English attempt to 
take Buenos Aires in 1806. They appear in the poet’s Ro- 
mance de la Defensa, included in Dr. Henry Alfred Holmes’s 
anthology.? Written in ballad form, the verses recount the 
heroic courage of Pablo Jiménez, slave, who single-handed 
had killed two English soldiers in order to rescue his en- 
dangered brother. The valiant Pablo having seriously 
wounded a third Britisher, carried him on his shoulders to 
the Spanish hospital in an endeavor to save his life. For 
these brave deeds the slave was highly praised by his mas- 
ter and by the public and granted his freedom. 


*Dr. Vidal Morales y Morales, Nociones de Historia de Cuba, p. 120, 
Habana: Libreria ‘‘La Moderna Poesia,’’ 1906. 

* Henry Alfred Holmes, Spanish America in Song and Story, pp. 9, 10, 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1932. 
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A second ballad tells of another Negro, ‘‘otro bravo y 
fuerte negro,’’ armed only with a pike. He wagered with 
the companions of his troop that he would run an English 
soldier through. 


“Then in broken speech the Negro 
Kept on saying over and over, 
‘Shoot, you, Englishman; be sure to kill, 
If you wound me you are dead.’ 
} Ramming, loading quick his rifle 
Tommy Atkins aims and fires 
But our Negro, matchless, speedy, 
Falls down swift upon the ground, 
Under cover of the smoke he runs 
Bold and fearless to his man 
Who has no time to load his gun 
Before the pike has pierced his breast.” 


Pablo Jiménez and his unnamed companion were not the 
first to color the pages of new world verse. In the early 
days, contemporary with the conquistadores, the Negro ap- 
peared, even as did Black Stephen, the Moor, Estévanico, 
who wandered with the shipwrecked Spanish sailor, Cabeza 
de Vaca, and led Coronado in vain attempt to find the 
golden Seven Cities of Cibola. Alonzo de Ercilla y Ziniga 
(1533-1594), friend and companion of Philip II, came in the 
army of adventurers to fight the Indians of Peri and Chile 
and remained long enough to receive inspiration to write 


} * “En su media lengua entonces, 
E] negrito va diciendo: 
‘Tira, inglés, y no me hierres, 
Si me hierras eres muerto.’ 
Cuando ya se puso a tiro 

Le pone los puntos luego 

| El bretén, y el descarga 

) E) fusil, pero mi negro 

Con viveza sin igual 

Se dejé caer al suelo, 

Y, por entre el humo, corre 

Hacia el inglés con denuedo 

Y antes que éste cargue el arma, 

Con su lanza le abre el pecho.’’ 
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La Araucana,* a work which Professor Coester has called 
‘‘the first of real literary merit composed in America.’ It 
is an heroic poem of thirty-seven cantos and some 2,700 
octavas. It ranks very high in Chile, where it is consid- 
ered the national epic, but in other centers arouses less en- 
thusiasm. Our interest in this colossal canvas of war and 
courageous struggle is the picture the author gives of the 
Negro selected by the Spaniards to execute Caupolican, 
intrepid chief of the invincible Araucanian Indians, glori- 
fied by Ercilla along with Lautaro as the real hero of the 
poem, in depreciation of the Spanish leaders against whom 
he was infuriated. 


As the story is told in the poem, after the death of the 
Spanish leader, Pedro de Valdivia, Caupolicéan was cap- 
tured by his ruthless enemies and condemned to die. Load- 
ed with chains he was marched to suffer cruel execution by 
being impaled on a sharp stake. The noble red man’s self 
control is without tremor until he suddenly discovers his 
executioner is a Negro slave. Then— 


“Sufrir no pudo aquella, aunque postrera, 
Diciendo en alta voz de esta manera. 


4Cémo, qué? jen ecristiandad y pecho honrado 
Cabe cosa tan fuera de medida, 

Que a un hombre como yo tan sefalado 

Le dé muerte una mano asi abatida? 


4No hubiera alguna espada aqui de cuantas 
Contra mi se arrancaron a porfia, 

Que usada a nuestras miseras gargantas 
Cercenara de un golpe aquesta mia? 


Esto dicho y alzando el pie derecho 
(Aunque de las cadenas impedido), 
Dié tal coz al verdugo que gran trecho 
Lo eché rodando abajo mal herido.” 


‘Published in three parts in 1569, 1578, 1590. 


5 Alfred Coester, Ph.D., The Literary History of Spanish America, second 
edition, p. 6, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1928. 
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“That he could not suffer, although about to die, 
Speaking out in anger he gave one furious cry. 


How? What? Christians, men to honor bound, 
Do you against me, a man of haughty race, 
Plan this thing never in warfare found 

To bring me death at hands so low and base? 


Could there not be one sword among the host 

Of blades, which in the sun against me shine, 
Whose use in death against us is foremost, 

One blade that might lay ope this throat of mine? 


Thus having spoken and with right foot razed, 
Although his legs by chains confounded 

Such a kick he gave, that the killer dazed 

Was hurled down, rolling, badly wounded.’’ 


The brave Caupolican then proceeded to go on with his own 
execution, sat down on the sharpened stake and stoically 
endured the torture. 

Between this scene depicted by Ercilla y Ziniga and the 
encomiums of Pantaléon Rivarola had occurred a tremen- 
dous reversal in the attitude toward the Negro. Further in- 
teresting and revealing insight into the position of the Ne- 
gro in early gaucho days in the Argentine abound in José 
Hernandez’s masterpiece, Martin Fierro,’ that epic of the 
stretching pampas and the fierce gaucho, taciturn creature 
of the silent plains. 

This epic of an era in the history of the Argentine, for- 
ever vanished before the march of scientific progress, is 
composed of two parts, ‘‘La Ida,’’ or ‘‘The Departure,’’ 
numbering thirteen cantos of 2,316 lines, and ‘‘La Vuelta,”’ 
or ‘*The Return,’’ numbering thirty-three cantos of 4,894 
lines. ‘‘La Ida,’’ published in 1872, tells of the terrible 
wrong perpetrated against the gaucho, Martin Fierro, by 

José Hernandez, Martin Fierro, comentado y anotado, por Fieuterio 
F. Tisecornia, Tomo I, Texto, Notas y Vocabulario, Buenos Aires: Imprenta y 


casa editora ‘‘Coni,’’ 1925. 
. La Lengua de ‘‘ Martin Fierro’’ por Eleuterio F. Tiscornia, Uni- 


versidad de Buenos Aires, Instituto de Filologia, Biblioteca de Dialeetologia 
Hispanoamericana III, Tomo II de Martin Fierro, Buenos Aires, 1930. 
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the corrupt government. He was conscripted to fight the 
Indians, and his service was extended to three years by 
fraud. Deserting, he returns to find that his wife had gone 
with another man and his sons disappeared. In fury and 
despair he crossed over to the Indians to wage war against 
society. 

One of the principal episodes of ‘‘La Ida’’ is Martin 
Fierro’s encounter with a Negro couple at a dance hall. 
Drunken and seeking a fight, he picked a quarrel with the 
Negro man and his black dancing partner. Insulting the 
woman with gross remarks, the gaucho topped his abuse in 
the ridiculing lines— 

“A los blancos hizo Dios; 
A los mulatos San Pedro; 


A los negros hizo el diablo 
Para tizon del infierno.” 


“God made the whites; 
Saint Peter made mulattoes; 
The devil made the blacks 
To feed hell fire.’’7 


In the fierce fight that followed, vividly described, Fie- 
rro finally stabbed the Negro with the deadly facon, or 
gaucho knife. 


‘“Never can I forget “Nunea me puedo olvidar® 
The agony of that Negro.” De la agonia de aquel negro.’’ 


The Negro woman with eyes like aji, hot pepper, began 
to ‘‘howl like a she wolf.’’ 

‘**T wished to give her a drubbing,’’ said Fierro, ‘‘to see 
if I could make her keep quiet, but upon reflection and out 
of respect for the dead man I did not beat her.’’ 

The Negro was rolled in a cowhide and buried without 
benefit of clergy. 


*Canto VII, lines 1167-1170. 
* Ibid., lines 1237-1238. 
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“They say that from that time® “Y dicen que dende entonces 
When the night is free from rain, Cuando es la noche serena 

One can see an evil light Suele verse una luz mala 

Of a soul that flees in pain. Como de alma que anda en pena 
I have sometimes intention Yo tengo intencién, a veces, 

For the soul accursed, earth bound, Para que no pene tanto 

To move the bones where hidden De sacar de alli los giiesos 

And place them in holy ground.” Y echarlos al campo santo.’’ 


Years later, returning again to his long unvisited home, 
he finds his sons and to two of them relates his sufferings, 
but the law has forgotten his murder of the ‘‘moreno.’’ 
Yet he tries to excuse his crime by arguing self defense, 
that the Negro cut him first and in the face, ‘‘which is a 
very serious matter’’ and ‘‘if he had been a bit slower, he 
would have been dead.”’ 

Again in a gaucho tavern amidst a crowd of rough and 
ready fighters, another Negro appears, armed with the 
race’s keenest weapon, song and a guitar. Here the editor 
pauses to remind us in a footnote that ‘‘song and the guitar 
enkindle the imagination of the Negro.’’ This fact was well 
known to Cervantes, for in his ‘‘ Exemplary Novels,’’ ‘‘ No- 
velas ejemplares,’’ which really belong to the genre of the 
long story, ‘‘El celoso extremefio”’ or ‘‘El casamiento en- 
ganoso’’ he tells how a jealous husband left his young wife 
under seven keys and the guard of the faithful Negro, 
Luis. The gallant lover comes and in the sweet songs and 
music of the guitar bewitches the Negro guard so that he 
opens the door to the rascal. A Negro accordion player, 
according to the record left by General Mansilla of the 
Argentine, was a veritable ‘‘Orpheus of the pampas.”’ 

So Fierro is challenged to a second duel, the ‘‘payada,’’ 
or contest in improvising verses of song to the slow and 
monotonous chords of a strummed guitar. This type of 
musical joust, as old as early Spain and the troubadours of 
Italy and Provence, was the gaucho’s favorite pastime. 
With a sense of approaching drama silence fell upon the 
crowd and the Negro began his plaint. 


*Canto VII, lines 1257-1264. 
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“T am, gentlemen, only! 

A very poor player of the guitar 
But I give thanks to heaven 
Because I am able so opportunely 
To run across a singer 

Who may try out this Negro. 


I, too, have something white, 
Since white are my teeth; 

I know how to live among folks 
Without their belittling me. 

He who goes on another’s land 
Must be gentle and discreet. 


Very loving is the Negro!! 

Although he boasts not of it; 

None equal him in affection 

Nor in tenderness of goodwill, 

Like the mac4!2 is he 

Who rears his babes beneath his 
wing. 


But I have lived a free life 
With dependence on no man; 
Always I have swept the air 
Like a nestless bird. 

As much as I learned and know 
A friar instructed me. 


I know as well as the next one 

The reason for the rumbling thun- 
der, 

Why the seasons are 

Of summer and of winter; 

I know, too, from whence spring 

The waters which fall from heaven. 


I know the depths of the seal4 

Where are born the fish; 

I know why grows the tree 

And why the winds whistle; 

Things which the whites are igno- 
rant of 

This poor Negro knows them. 


“Yo no soy, sefiores mios, 


Sin6 un pobre guitarrero 

Pero doy gracias al cielo 
Porque puedo, en la ocasién, 
Toparme con un cantor 

Que esperimente a este negro. 


Yo tambien tengo algo blanco, 
Pues tengo blancos los dientes; 
Sé vivir entre las gentes 

Sin que me tengan en menos: 
Quien anda en pagos agenos 
Debe ser manso y prudente. 


El] negro es muy amoroso 
Aunque de esto no hace gala; 
Nada a su ¢arifio iguala 

Ni a su tierna voluntaé; 

Es lo mesmo que el maca: 
Cria los hijos bajo el ala. 


Pero yo he vivido libre 

Y sin depender de naides; 
Siempre he cruzado a los aires 
Como el pdjaro sin nido; 
Cuanto sé lo he aprendido 
Porque me lo ensefio un flaire.13 


Y sé como cualquier otro 

El porqué retumba el trueno 
Porqué son las estaciones 
Del verano y del invierno; 
S6 tambien de donde salen 
Las aguas que cain del Cielo. 


Yo sé del fondo del mar 
Donde los pejes nacieron; 

Yo sé porqué crece el arbol, 

Y porqué silbann los vientos; 
Cosas que inoran los blancos 
Las sabe este pobre negro. 


La Vuelta, canto 30, lines 3977-3988. 
™ Lines 3995-4012. 
A webfoot bird of the Argentine litoral. 
* Flaire, gaucho dialect for fraile. 

cain for caen, pejes for peces. 
*Tines 4019-4024. 


Other examples are mesmo for mismo, 


Under the blackest facel5 
There is thought and life; 
Let the peaceful people listen 
And not make me reproach: 
The night, too, is black 
And it has stars that shine. 


I am then at your service, 
Begin, send out your probing 

If it pleases you to respond 
Even in crude language: 

In letters I do not know 
Whether or not the ‘j’ is round.” 


law. 
Fierro begins: 


“Ah, Negro, if you are so wise1é 
Have no misgiving, 

But you have swallowed the hook 
So in time of your guitar 

You must tell me at once 

What is the song of the sky.” 


The Negro responds: 


“They say of my color 

God made primeval man; 
But the arrogant whites, 
The same who incited it, 
Forget even to mention it 
And only eall my color black. 


The white man paints the devil 
black 

The black man paints him white 

Whether the face be white or dark 

Argues neither pro nor con: 

The Creator did not make 

Two classes distinct of men.” 


Lines 4043-4054. 
Lines 4055-4072. 
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Bajo la frente mas negra 
Hay pensamiento y hay vida; 
La gente escuche tranquila, 
No me haga ningun reproche: 
Tambien es negra la noche 

Y tiene estrellas que brillan. 


Estoy, pues, a su mandao 
Empiece a echarme la sonda 
Si gusta que le responda, 
Aunque con lenguaje tosco: 
En leturas no conozco 

La jota por ser redonda.” 


The payada now follows its traditional rules. Martin Fierro 
asks the Negro six questions, one after the other, as was the 
right of the person challenged. The challenger answers the 
six questions one at a time as they are flung at him. The 
interrogations are, what is the song of the sky, of the land, 
of the sea, of the night and where is love and what is the 


‘<7 Ah, negro! si sos tan sabio 
No tengas ningun recelo; 
Pero has tragao el anzuelo 
Y, al compas del estrumento 
Has de decirme al momento 
Cual es el canto del cielo.” 


“Cuentan que de mi color 
Dios hizo al hombre primero; 
Mas los blancos altaneros, 
Los mesmos que lo convidan, 
Hasta de nombrarlo olvidan 
Y solo le llaman negro. 


Pinta el blanco negro al diablo, 
Y el negro blanco lo pinta; 
Blanca la cara 6 retinta, 

No habla en contra ni en favor: 
De los hombres el Criador 

No hizo dos elases distintas.” 
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The editor notes here’ that Lazarillo de Tormes, the 
well known picaresque novel, relates that the widowed 
mother of Lazarus married a black man and had a son by 
him. When the mulatto half-brother of Lazarus first saw 
his father ‘‘the child was looking at my mother and at me, 
both of us white, and at him, who was not, and fleeing from 
fear to my mother, he pointed with his finger and said, 
‘Mama, bogey man’.’’ Superstition of the La Plata river 
section held that when the Indian medicine men conjured 
up the Evil One he came in the form of a ‘‘negrito.’’ Ref- 
erence is made also to Marcus Garvey’s renunciation of a 
white God and the substitution of a black Deity and a black 


heaven. 


“The heavens weep and sing!8 
Even in the greatest stillness; 
They weep when the dew falls, 
They sing when the winds whistle, 
They weep when the waters fall 
They sing when the thunder roars.” 


Martin Fierro: 


“God made the white and the black 
man 

Without declaring who was the 
better; 

He sends them equal anguish 

Beneath the cross unchanged; 

But also did he make the light 

To distinguish the colors. 


So let no one take offense, 

It is not a matter of offending, 
To every man must be given 
The name by which he is called, 
And let no one depreciate 
What a man received at birth.” 


“Los cielos lloran y cantan 

Hasta en el mayor silencio; 
Lloran al eair el rocio, 

Cantan al silbar los vientos, 
Lloran cuando cain las aguas, 
Cantan cuando brama el trueno.” 


“Dios hizo al blanco y al negro 
Sin declarar los mejores; 

Les mandé iguales dolores 
Bajo de una mesma cruz; 
Mas tambien hizo la luz 

Pa distinguir los colores. 


Ansi, ninguno se agravie; 
No se trata de ofender; 

A todo se ha de poner 

El nombre con que se llama, 
Y a naides le quita fama 
Lo que recibié al nacer.” 


Very poetical is the Negro’s reply to the second ques- 


tion, the song of the earth. 


Page 314. 
Lines 4079-4084. 
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“Forman un canto en la tierra 
El dolor de tanta madre, 

El gemir de los que mueren 
Y el llorar de los que nacen.” 


| “The song of the earth is the song!® 
Of the pain of every mother, 
The groans of those who are dying, 
The tears of those who are born.” 


| The Negro singer’s answer to the songs of the sea and 
of the night are filled with the mystery of infinity and dark- 
ness, ‘‘like an endless lamentation, which comes from I 
known not where.”’ 


‘Life is given from God 
And where life is there is love.’’ 


| ‘*Love,’’ said the Negro, ‘‘is universal.’’ 


Martin Fierro answered: 


“J like, skilled Negro,?° 

What you have just explained; 
I begin to respect you, 
Although at first I scoffed 

And I should like to ask 

Your understanding of the law.” 


The Negro: 


“There are many academic ques- 
tions 

Which I am not able to touch, 

Since I learned that I am unlettered 

No knowledge astonishes me, 

But there is no need to baby me 

Whoever challenges me to sing. 


I am no perfected singer 

And my skill is very small, 

But when the urge to sing inspires 
me 

I can hold my own quite well. 

I am like the gourds for making 
mate, 

I can be used when they open my 
mouth. 


* Lines 4111-4114. 
™ Lines 4211-4228. 


“Me gusta, negro ladino, 

Lo que acab4s de esplicar; 
Ya te empiezo a respetar, 
Aunque al principio me réi, 
Y te quiero preguntar 

Lo que entendés por la ley.” 


“Hay muchas dotorerias 

Que yo no puedo alcanzar; 

Dende que aprendi a inorar, 

De ningun saber me asombro; 
Mas no ha de lIlevarme al hombro 
Quien me convide a cantar 


Yo no soy cantor ladino 

Y mi halibidé es muy poca; 
Mas cuando cantar me toca 
Me defiendo en el combate, 
Porque soy como los mates: 
Sirvo si me abren la boca. 
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The law is made for all?! 

But it only pinches the poor, 
The law is a spider’s web. 

In my ignorance I explain it. 
The rich man does not fear it 
Nor he who commands; 

The big raseal breaks it, 

The little fellows are ensnared.” 


La ley se hace para todos, 
Mas solo al pobre le rige. 

La ley es tela de araiia, 

En mi inorancia lo esplico: 
No la tema el hombre rico, 
Nunea la tema el que mande, 
Pues la ruempe el bicho grande 
Y solo enrieda a los chicos.” 


Martin Fierro then granted the Negro the right to ques- 
tion him. The latter’s queries leave the earth for problems 
of deeper speculation, the inherent racial bent toward the 


mystical. Intoned the Negro: 


“T wish to know what I am ignorant 
of 22 

Since in my books it ean not be 
found, 

And your answer will come 

To serve me as a guide, 

For what purpose has the Eternal 
God 

Created the diversity of matter.” 


“Quiero saber y lo inoro, 
Pues en mis libros no esta, 
Y su respuesta vendra 
A servirme de gobierno: 
Para qué fin el Eterno 
Ha criado la cantida.” 


Fierro tells him to drop down from such high altitude, 
yet he will answer him and make him admit he has been 


deflated. 


“One is the sun, one the world,?3 
One and only is the moon; 
Thus it must be known that God 
Never has created diversity. 
The being of all beings 
Formed only unity. 

Man has created the rest 
After he learned to count.” 


“Uno es el sol, uno el mundo, 

Sola y Unica es la luna; 

Ansi, han de saber que Dios 

No crié eantidé ninguna. 

El ser de todos los seres 

Solo formé la unid4; 

Lo demas lo ha criado el hombre 
Despues que aprendié a contar.” 


The Negro then asked in turn what measure has the 
Eternal placed on life, what is the meaning of weight, why 
has He made time and why did He divide it. The gaucho, a 
bit nonplussed, skirts the philosophical import and replies 
in the crude reasoning of the peasant. 


™ Lines 4233-4240. 
Lines 4295-4300. 
Lines 4307-4314. 
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After the gaucho had finished the Negro then came to 
the real purpose of his presence there in the midst of the 
enraptured assembly. 


“J beg all who hear me?4 “Y suplico a cuantos me oigan 
To be permitted to say Que me permitan decir 

What decided me to come here. Que al decidirme a venir 

I came not to sing No solo jué*5 por cantar, 
But because I have besides Sin6d porque tengo a mas 
Another duty to fulfill.” Otro deber que cumplir.” 


He then relates that he is one of ten brothers, the oldest of 
whom and most beloved by all, died, unjustly, at the hands 
of a bully. The nine brothers have wept their bitter loss 
without consolation, believing that never would they meet 
their brother’s murderer. 

‘*May the bones of our dead brother rest in peace. I 
have not come to disturb them. But if the opportunity is 
presented I hope to God that our account will be settled 
as 

Martin Fierro, now an old man, still fiery, but shunning 
a fight in which he fears to enter, for right is against him, 
declares that he believed there was something hidden in 
the challenge, and now that he knows what it is he cries that 
‘‘each must bear the yoke upon him. I seek now no quarrel, 
but threats do not frighten me.’’ Without further reply he 
and his sons abruptly leave for the pampas, the menace of 
death hanging over the old gaucho. 

One more episode will conclude reference to the Negro 
in Martin Fierro. In Canto 21, Picadia, the son of Cruz, 
Fierro’s dead friend and companion, comes to the city of 
Santa Fé, where he finds some very religious aunts who 
take him in. There a mulatto girl, a servant in the house, 
crosses his path. Picardia finds himself unable to remember 
his prayers unless he thinks of her. The mulatto’s presence, 
he believed, had bewitched him; and she had, but not by 
necromancy. 


4427-4432. 
* Jué for fut. 
Lines 4445-4450, 
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Negro characters appear in the two most widely read 
novels of South America, José Marmol’s Amalia** and 
Jorge Isaacs’ Maria,” books which have transcended na- 
tional boundaries and have become a part of Hispanic- 
American and even of peninsular literary tradition. Ama- 
lia presents a vivid picture of the Argentine in the grip of 
the aristocratic gaucho dictator, Juan Manuel de Rosas. 
During the course of a twenty-five year dictatorship, Ro- 
sas’s tyranny forced many of the progressive youth and 
liberals of the country to emigrate. To offset this the dic- 
tator decreed that death would be the punishment for any 
citizens caught in an attempt to flee the country. It was 
this despotic order which supplies background for the love 
plot between Eduardo Belgrano and Amalia Saenz de Olo- 
barrieta upon which the author has constructed a tableau of 
the times. Eduardo with his friend Daniel and others try 
to escape. Soldiers of Rosas overtake them. In the fight 
which ensues Eduardo is seriously wounded. Daniel hides 
him in the house of his cousin, Amalia. The wounded liberal 
and Amalia become enamoured. All goes well until Rosas 
gets word of Eduardo in hiding. The sister-in-law of Ro- 
sas, the ‘‘Restaurador de las Leyes,’’ with the help of her 
mulatto servant woman, brings about the detection of 
Eduardo as a ‘‘deserter,’’ resulting in the tragic murder 
of the youth and his friends. 

The nondescript atmosphere surrounding Rosas includ- 
ed Negroes and mulattoes. ‘‘There were gathered and in- 
termingled Negro and mulatto, Indian and white, the low- 
est class and the middle class, the knave and the good citi- 
zen, torn between various passions, habits, prejudices and 
hopes.’’?° 


7 José Marmol, Amalia, Novela Historica Americana, Barcelona: Casa 
Editorial Sopena, 1931. 

* Jorge Isaacs, Maria, Novela Americana, nueva edicién, autorizada por 
el heredera de] autor, Don David Isaaes, Barcelona; Sopena. 

"Page 159. ‘‘Estaban alli, reunidos y mezclados, el negro y el mulato, 
el indio y el blanco, la clase abyecta y la clase media, el picaro y el bueno, 
revueltos también entre pasiones, hAbitos, preocupaciones y esperanzas difer- 


entes.’’ 


| 
| | 
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Among the classified lists of citizens, ‘‘clasificaciones,’’*° 
drawn up by Rosas in 1835, as for or against his rule, Fed- 
eralists or Unitarists, Federalistas or Unitarios, an actual 
historical document, inserted in the later editions, after 
M4rmol’s return from exile, where he wrote his great work, 
appear the names of Negroes. For example among the list 
headed ‘‘Federalists of various classes who belong to the 
Sociedad Popular Restauradora are: 

“Don Hilario Rodriguez, capitan de pardos (mulattoes) ; 
don M4ximo Sosa, negro; don Silvestre San Martin, negro; 


don José Maria Yedros, capitan pardo; don José Rodriguez, 
pardo; don Daniel Capdevilla, negro, etc.” 


A significant paragraph follows: ‘‘With respect to Ne- 
groes of the lowest class, more than nine-tenths of them can 
be considered as Federalists ready to sustain the cause.”’ 

Maria, an idyllic gem, an immortal love story, of the 
same genre as Prévost’s ‘‘Manon Lescaut,’’ Bernardin de 
Saint Pierre’s ‘‘Paul et Virginie’’ and Chateaubriand’s 
‘‘ Atala,’’ strikes a responsive chord in the romantic Latin 
temperament. Incidental to the main theme of this melan- 
choly tale is the picture given of slavery in early nine- 
teenth century Columbia. In the household of Efrain, the 
unfortunate lover, slavery is presented as a patriarchal 
institution. As a child he was lulled to sleep by the mar- 
velous accounts of old Peter, the slave. 

‘‘The slaves, well aressed and happy as much as it is 
possible to be in servitude, were submissive and affection- 
ate toward their master. 

‘‘My father, without ceasing to be master, maintained 
an affectionate relation with his slaves, showed a zealous 
interest in the good conduct of their wives and caressed 
their children.’ 


Page 285, 
“Page 11. ‘Los esclavos, bien vestidos y contentos hasta donde es posible 
estarlo en la servidumbre, eran sumisos y afectuosas para con su amo. mi 


padre sin dejar de ser amo, daba un trato carifioso a sus esclavos, se mostraba 
celoso por la buena conducta de sus esposas y acariciaba a los nifios.’’ 
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The marriage of the slaves Bruno and Remigia is de- 
scribed with interesting details, including the ever present 
drums and dancing. The master to show his good will con- 
descends to dance a few steps with the modest bride. Juan 
Angel, the ‘‘negrito,’’ was more companion than slave. It 
was Lorenzo, a mulatto, who hurried Efrain on his hectic 
journey from London to his home in the Columbian valley 
of La Cauca to arrive too late at the beside of his dying 
Maria. 

**orenzo,’’ I exclaimed, on recognizing a beloved friend 
in the handsome mulatto who was coming on foot in the 
center of the custom house.’’ 

‘*And precipitously climbing the ship’s ladder he 
clasped me in his arms. 

‘*. .. Lorenzo was not a slave. Faithful companion of 
my father in the frequent trips which he made during his 
commercial life, all the family loved him and he enjoyed in 
the house the rights of a majordomo and the considera- 
tions of a friend. 

‘*. . . His features and appearance showed his energy 
and frank character. Tall and robust, he had a wide fore- 
head with hair down the temples, a straight and sensitive 
nose, beautiful teeth, an affectionate smile and a deter- 
mined chin.’’*? 

In ‘‘Transito’’ by don Luis Segundo de Silvestre (1886) 
Columbia has found, likewise, a second compelling love ro- 
mance in the course of which is described the ‘‘bunde,’’ a 
popular Negro dance. 

In the early eighteenth century ‘El Negrito Poeta,’’ 
José Vasconelos, born of African Congo parents at Almo- 
longa, Mexico, wrote verses and thus prepared the way for 
the entrance of the Negro as a contributor as well as a sub- 
ject in Hispanic-American literature. His verses won tre- 
mendous popularity among the masses and were long print- 
ed on the calendars of the land of the Aztecs. 


* Pages 214, 215. 


| 
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‘‘The Mulatto of Cérdoba’’ became a legend in colonial 
Mexico. Tradition said that a beautiful woman of Negro 
blood made a compact with Satan himself and thus incurred 
the wrath of the Inquisition. Just how she was brought be- 
fore that awful body has been cleverly related in the col- 
laboration of Vicente Riva Palacio and Juan de Dios Peza 
in a collection of Mexican legends in verse, first published 
in 1884 under the title Tradiciones y Leyendas Mexicanas.* 

Don Martin de Ocana, mayor of the village where lived 
this beautiful mulatto, although well along in years and 
covered with white hair, became smitten with such a fierce 
and consuming passion for the mulatto, that he confessed 
his love and showered gifts, tears, pledges, pleadings in 
vain, for his suit was disdainfully denied. Then it dawned 
upon the aged man that such fixation as his must be more 
than natural. So he called in the ‘‘santo oficio’’ and had the 
lady inearcerated in a dungeon. One night a crowd bent 
on no good intent, led by Senor Ocafa, made their way 
to her prison. 

A gentleman on a fiery steed in great haste passed the 
mob and in the midst of smoke and flame carried off the 
charming mulatto. The bold don Martin gave chase, but 
could not overtake them. The lady, however, did return to 
the city and was duly condemned to be burned at the stake. 
One night while waiting for the time of her execution to 
arrive she was startled by a visit from an aging judge of the 
Inquisition, who begged the prisoner to save her life by 
fleeing with him to bestow upon him the gifts of love. Upon 
her abrupt refusal the doddering judge menaced her with 
cruel death. 

‘*A minute,’ said the mulatto. ‘‘On the wall is a paint- 
ed ship which seems about to set sail. What does it lack? 
Tell me and I am yours.”’ 

*‘Only motion,’’ said the old man after long scrutiny. 


“Edited as a college text by the late Dr. Rosenberg of the University 
of California at Los Angeles. Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York, 1927. 
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‘*Not even that,’’ laughed the merry witch of color. 

She advanced to the wall and as the pictured sea began 
to roll up waves, stepped aboard the magic ship and dis- 
appeared amidst guffaws of diabolic laughter, leaving the 
wall as before. 

The Negro looms large in the folklore of Santo Do- 
mingo, as he does of course in her history. Was not Ulises 
Heureaux, dictator of dictators, a Negro? Tulio M. Cestero 
gives his portrait in La sangre (1913). An example of the 
folklore type is seen in the derisive copla,** 


Negrita Conga, 
Negrita tan facitora 
Mirala como se va 
haciendose la sefiora 
jja, ja, ja! 


Look at little Conga, 

She’s some colored baby, 
Watch her strut without a flaw 
Pretending she’s a lady, 

Ha, ha, ha! 


In her introduction to ‘‘Florencio Sanchez and the Ar- 
gentine Theatre’’® Dr. Ruth Richardson, summarizing the 
works of Mariano Bosch and Ricardo Rojas, independent 
historians of the early Argentinian stage, narrates that the 
first theatre built in 1781 by the enlightened viceroy Véritz 
was called Casa de Comedias, or Teatro de la Rancheria, 
because of its location, the site of the Negro slave mar- 
ket, la Rancheria. In this play house the first rows of 
benches were reserved for the pura raza, a special section 
was set aside for Negroes, mulattoes and soldiers. Mes- 
tizos also were restricted. 

In Venezuela, country of the great liberator, Simon 
Bolivar, Fermin Zoro (1807-1865), imitating Hugo and Cha- 


* Julio Arzeno, Del Folk-Lere Musical Dominicano, Santo Domingo, R. D.: 
Roques Roman Hermanos. 
* New York: Instituto de las Espafias en los Estados Unidos, 1933. 
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teaubriand, initiated the Romantic novel.** In La Sibila de 
los Andes, ‘‘The Sibyl of the Andes,’’ the author takes his 
theme from Solomon’s ‘‘Song of Songs,’’ ‘‘Negra soi, 
pero hermosa, hijas de Jerusalén,’’ I am black, but comely, 
O daughters of Jerusalem.’’ Elvira, an aged negress, tells 
of her youth spent with her mistress, Teresa. Reared with 
her as a playmate, she fell in love with the youth who mar- 
ried her mistress. She pours forth her lament in character- 
istic ‘‘mal du siécle’’ soliloquy. 

Eduardo Blance (born 1838) in the national romantic 
novel, Zarate, named for an idealized bandit, makes a Ne- 
gro, Golondrina, ‘*‘The Swallow,’’ the outlaw’s indispen- 
sable henchman. In Nannelote a faithful slave kills his wife 
rather than permit her to betray their master to the Span- 
iards. 

Tomas Michelena in Tres gotas de sangre en tres siglos, 
‘‘Three Drops of Blood in Three Centuries,’’ published in 
Caracas in 1890, presents El Desconocido, ‘‘The Un- 
known,’’ the spirit of future Venezuela, whose lineage goes 
through nine generations of Indians, Negroes and Span- 
iards to the conquistador Ojeda. 

In the short story, La Negra, Rafael Bolivar tells of a 
faithful slave who chose to care for her penniless mistress 
rather than to be free. Luis Manuel Urbaneja Archel- 
pohl gives us in ‘‘Don Luis’’ a superman who quells a re- 
bellion of Negro slaves singlehanded, and in Lo que se 
derrumba the decadence of a family, impoverished by sud- 
den freeing of slaves. The granddaughter allows the grand- 
son of former slaves to make love to her. 

Manuel Diaz Rodriguez (1868-1927) in his nine stories 
of color, Cuentos de color (1898), which appeared origi- 
nally in the review, El Cojo Ilustrado, Caracas, following 
the vogue established by Rubén Dario’s Azul (1888) and 
that weird French genius, Arthur Rimbaud’s A noir, FE 


* Dillwyn F. Ratcliff, Ph.D., Venezuelan Prose Fiction, New York: In- 
stituto de las Espafias en los estados unidos, 1933. 
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blanc, I rouge, U vert, O bleu, voyelles (1893), a fetish 
among the Modernistas, tells in Cuento gris, ‘‘The Gray 
Story’’ of Paula, an aged mulatto mother of three sons, 
whom she lost one after the other, to end her life in mad- 
ness. 

In ‘*The Sheep and Roses of Father Serafin,’’ Las 
ovejas y las rosas del Padre Serafin, from Peregrino o el 
pozo, novel of Caracas, published in Madrid, 1922, a Ne- 
gro, accused of witchcraft, is lynched in spite of Father 
Serafin’s effort to save him. The priest goes insane. 

Carlos Paz Garcia in 1919 published in Caracas a ecol- 
lection of stories, La daga de oro. One of these Blanco y 
negro relates how Colombine and Pierrot make love with 
the change that when Pierrot unmasks he is discovered to 
be black. In the same author’s ‘‘Story of the Future’’ 
the yellow peril has come and conquered. Paris is the 
capital of the Mongolian world-empire. But the Asiaties 
have aped the whites so that they are unable to restrain 
the African hordes, who, hating the whites, are not cor- 
rupted as the yellows. They, too, capture Paris and, find- 
ing in the Louvre the Venus de Milo, paint her black. 

The most widely known writer among the women of 
Venezuela is Sefiora Teresa de la Parra, who won first 
prize in a novelist contest in Paris, 1924, with her novel 
Ifigenia, which has a Negro laundress among its charac- 
ters. In Las Memorias de Mama Blanca (Paris, 1929) 
this sympathetic artist has sketched a delightful picture 
of country life in the land named for Venice. Negroes 
are among the most important characters. In a large fam- 
ily of girls, the person who controlled and molded them 
was Evelyn, the English speaking mulatto matron from 
Trinidad, ‘‘whose three-quarters of white blood cursed 
her one-quarter of black blood.’’ She was employed to 
speak English to her little charges, but delighted them 
with her articleless Spanish. 

Then there was Vicente, the old colored coachman, 
nicknamed by the children Cochocho, the Louse, a loveable 
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character, representing the traditional resignation of the 
Negro. ‘‘His soul knew no hate. Being almost of the 
vegetable kingdom, he accepted without complaining the 
iniquities of men and the injustices of nature. Buried in 
the ditch or fixed on the flagstones, whether he was up- 
braided or not, like a good vegetable he kept on giving 
impassably his fruits and his flowers.’’ Vicente had the in- 
corrigible habit of coloring the monotony of his dull exis- 
tence with participation in the interminable ‘‘revolutions.”’ 
Word came to the father of the family that his faithful 
servant, Vicente, was about to embark again on one of his 
wild excursions. The employer offered to double his salary 
and give him a plot of land for his own with a straw- 
thatched cabin, but Vicente replied, ‘‘I have given my 
word to the general—Yo le he dado mi palabra al General. 
It was he who made me eaptain many years ago. I have 
never worn a pair of shoes, but I am not ungrateful. I 
will not turn my back upon a protector.’’ 

And with a ‘‘Good-by, my little girls’’ on his lips and 
‘‘May God guard you, may the Virgin preserve you all,’’ 
he went away, never to come back alive. 

The candy vendor, too, is another clear picture. With 
her white basket and her enigmatic black face, she was, 
in the wonder finding eyes of the children, the same as a 
goddess or a fairy. 

This naive mood of childhood has been tenderly sketched 
by Hugo Wast, pen name of Gustavo Martinez Zuviria, 
writer of the best sellers of the Argentine, in his first 
novel Alegre. Alegre was the poetical name given by a 
kindly white man to a little Negro lad, born in Africa 
on the coast of the Gulf of Guinea. He had been carried 
off by Arab slave traders and sold away from his parents, 
landing after many adventures in Buenos Aires. The 
story moves with the simple abandon of childhood’s whims 
until Alegre found himself alone before the bier of the 
little girl he loved and who loved him. Then he left his 
foster home and went forth to sail the seas as a mariner. 
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In a killing storm he sacrifices his place in the life boat 
to save his benefactor for his motherless children. 

In Cuba, where African slavery was not abolished 
definitely until 1886, the Negro has figured in romantic 
and realistic portrayals of the cruelties and inhumanities 
of the system. The first novel of the Cuban poet, Ger- 
trudis Gémez de Avellaneda, entitled Sab** has a theme 
similar to Hugo’s ‘‘Bug Jargal,’’ published in 1818, which 
she may have known. As an appeal for abolition of Negro 
slavery it anticipates Uncle Tom’s Cabin by some eleven 
years, although far inferior to Mrs. Stowe’s widely read 
story. The love of Sab for Carlota transcended terrestrial 
planes. The author makes us shudder at the stupid society 
which crucified Sab, a great soul, because his skin was 
tinted, but lauded and pushed to success the heartless and 
unprincipled Enrique, a ead, so unworthy of Carlota’s love 
that he lacked even the decency to dissemble his mercenary 
marriage with her. 

The 1880 edition of Anselmo Suarez y Romero’s Cuban 
novel Francisco,** contains an advertisement of a one-act 
play in verse by D. V. Tejero, entitled ‘‘The Death of 
Placido.’’ The foreword to the edition of Francisco, pub- 
lished in Habana, July 23, 1875, when the author was an 
old man, stated his utter inability to make corrections 
without destroying the verisimilitude of his youthful feel- 
ing when he first penned the work whose action took place 
before 1838. 

The real merit of the book lies in the realistic picture 
of life among the slaves of the sugar plantation, the living 
hell of the trapiche and the perpetual sombre despair of 
the batey, where the heat of the sun scorched by day and 
the blaze of the fire under the sugar boilers suffocated by 
night. 

Contemporary with this and the most outstanding work 


*Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda, Sab, Biblioteca Latina Americana, 
dirigida por Hugo D. Barbagelata, Paris, 50, calle St. Lazaire, 1920. 
*TImprenta y Libreria de N. Ponce de Leon, 40 y 42 Broadway, 1880. 
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of this genre is Cecilia Valdés by Cirilo Villaverde, an 
overwhelming tragedy, for Cecilia is the mulatto daughter 
of a rich slave trader, whose son, Leonardo, falls in love 
with his half-sister, not knowing the relationship. When 
he married a woman of his class, Cecilia urges her mulatto 
lover, Pimenta, to attack Leonardo and kill him, as the 
infuriated Hermione goaded Oreste to assassinate Pyrrhus 
in Racine’s Andromaque. And always is the fascinating 
background of La Habana of the 1830’s. 

Felix Solom continues the Habana background tradi- 
tion in depicting the contemporary metropolis of the island 
republic through the tinseled life of Mersé, a colored girl. 
Yet none of these novels have a stronger note than the 
love of Franciso for Dorotea, forever thwarted by the 
lecherous son of their mistress, who lusted for the beauti- 
ful slave girl, a compelling motif, running through the 
pages filled with sorrows, llorando a mares. 

José A. Fernandez de Castro in an article in the Re- 
vista Bimestre Cubana gives a picture of the Cuban Ne- 
gro in Cuban Letters.*® Something of the importance of 
Placido, Gabriel de la Concepcién Valdés, may be measured 
by the fact that Dr. Coester devoted six pages to him in his 
Interary History of Spanish America. 

Turning our attention now to the present scene we find 
a great recrudescence of interest in the Negro all over 
Latin America. Although this article is concerned with 
Hispanie America only, all Portuguese-speaking America, 
that is Brazil, is teeming with studies and research econ- 
cerning African influences there. The Negro in Brazilian 
letters is a gigantic figure which demands separate treat- 
ment. Dr. Richard Pattee of the University of Puerto 
Rico, in his indefatigable research and presentation is a 
veritable apostle or emissary to English speaking America 
of the current interest in these cosas africanas. Dr. Carter 
G. Woodson has pioneered in the whole cult of bringing 


* El aporte negro en las letras de Cuba en el Siglo XIX, Vol. XXXVIII- 
No. 1, Julio-Agosto, 1936. 
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before civilization the long buried relics of the Negro in 
the old and the new world. Not always because of high 
literary merit but that it may be made known that the Negro 
has not been mute, inarticulate. The words of the Mexi- 
can peon’s melancholy song apply to the Negro. 

I sing that they may hear my plaint,?° 

Not for the sweetness of my song, 

I sing that they may hear my groans 

At home and all the world along. 

From Montevideo, Uruguay, came in 1929, Ildefonso 
Pereda Valdés’s Raza Negra,*' a book of Negro poems and 
African and Afro-Montevidean songs. From Cuba by way 
of Spain arrived in 1935 Emilio Ballagas’s Anthology of 
Hispanic-American Negro Poetry. This volume contains 
poems on Negro themes by seventeen poets, four of whom 
are of Negro origin, Marcelino Arozarena, Regino Pedroso, 
Ignacio Villa and Nicolas Guillen, whose Motivos de son 
have been set to music by the contemporary Cuban com- 
poser, Amadeo Roldan. 

To the English reader of Spanish the strikingly unique 
feature of many of the poems in the latter collection is the 
marvelous rhythmatic effects reproducing the pulsations 
of the African dances, the wild and hypnotic vibrations of 
the rumba, the habanera, the bunde. A translator may well 
nigh despair of reproducing the effects of the sonorous 
Spanish consonants and singing vowels, especially in the 
original onomatopoeic creations, beating in perfect mea- 
sures the music of the drums. For example, in José Zaca- 
rias Tallet’s La Rumba— 

Zumba, mam4, la rumba y també, 
mabimba, mabamba, mabomba y bombé. 


“Yo canto para que mi oigan, 
no porque mi voz sea buena, 
Canto pa q’uiogan mis quejas 
en mi tierra y en la ejena. 
Dr. Atl, Los Artes Populares en Mexico, vol. II, p. 199, Ciudad de Mexico: 
Editorial Cultura. 
“ Edicion del Periodico Negro, La Vanguardia, 1929. 
“ Antologia de Poesia Negra Hispano-Americana, Madrid: M. Aguilar. 
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Then follow the rush of the dancers’ feet and the rattle 
of the gourds filled with pebbles— 


ChAqui, ch4qui, chaqui, charaqui. 

ChAqui, ch4qui, chaqui, charadqui. 
Vachel Lindsay gained something of this effect in his 
Congo, but his art is a bit more sophisticated. 

Now must the curtain fall. The panorama of the Negro 
in the letters of Latin America is gorgeous with all the 
rich, lush and lavish colors of the tropics, with the warm, 
pulsating beat of that dark stream of blood. Latin Amer- 
ica, both Hispanic and Portuguese, cannot be expressed 
without the pigment of the tinted races, the Indian and the 
Negro. 

Joun F. MatHeus 


West Virginia State College 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC FORCES IN ALABAMA 
RECONSTRUCTION 


The story of Reconstruction in Alabama, more than a 
twice-told tale, has become a commonly accepted pattern 
for the historical description of the South. In the definitive 
work of Walter Lynwood Fleming,’ the central figures and 
facts are set forth with a conviction, and documentation, 
that for thirty years has closed the subject to further 
investigation. 

The central figures in this stereotype are the shiftless, 
poor white scalawags; the greedy carpetbaggers; the igno- 
rant, deluded, sometimes vicious Negroes; and the noble, 
courageous and chivalrous Southrons who fought and won 
the battle for White Supremacy. The accepted facts are: 
the imposition of a corrupt carpetbagger-Negro regime 
on a proud State; the accumulation of a debt of $25,503,- 
593 ;? the final victory of Honesty; and the shouldering of 
this immense debt by a war-ridden, despoiled people who 
toiled for generations under the incubus of fearful interest 
payments. 

We enjoy, today, an advantage in perspective over 
Fleming, who was himself the son of a planter partially 
ruined by the War, and whose thesis, in some degree, was 
the expression of a class-attitude deeply affected by the 
events of the Civil War and Reconstruction, thinking in 
terms of ethical evaluations, and seeking, as even histo- 
rians will, to fix blame. It is pertinent to remember that 
Fleming wrote, and published, less than thirty years after 
the occurrence of the events he described. 

It is the purpose of this paper to take advantage of 

‘Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama. New York: The Columbia 
University Press (Macmillan), 1905. 

2In Black Reconstruction (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1935), 
W. E. B. Du Bois hints at a re-examination of the nature of the Alabama debt. 


However, he gives Fleming’s figure as bona-fide for 1874, and makes no later 
correction of this as a final figure for the Alabama debt. 
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the perspective the passing of another generation allows 
us to enjoy, and to examine both the figures and the facts 
which compose the now stereotyped picture of Reconstrue- 
tion in Alabama. In the limits of this paper, it will not be 
possible to retrace the record of certain events which, 
perhaps, need elucidation; the record of elections, of poli- 
ticians, even of the above-surface partisan conflicts and 
personalities, may be followed in any year-book, or in 
Fleming’s work. Nor will it be possible to extend our 
treatment, beyond the formal termination of political Re- 
construction, to the later decades when social and eco- 
nomic reconstruction actually reached its natural and 
inescapable climax. 

Whatever Reconstruction meant to Fleming, we may 
now agree that it involved social, economic, and political 
redefinition of the status of varied economic and racial 
groupings. The shape of future institutions was to be 
moulded, superficially by the partisan elements, funda- 
mentally by the social and economic forces which gave 
those elements strength and direction. Our distinction 
between ‘‘social’’ and ‘‘economic’’ forces is one of con- 
venience, rather than of logical discreteness. By ‘‘social 
forces’? we mean here those social convictions, primarily 
derivative from economic groupings, which gave color to 
the social structures—attitudes—important for the defini- 
tion of the role of the Negro in the new order. Such 
‘‘economic forces’’ as may be identified cut athwart every 
social and racial alignment visible; and reference to them 
is made in a later section of this paper. 


I 


SoctaL Forces 1n ALABAMA RECONSTRUCTION 


Significant social groupings—the source of social 
forees—involved in Reconstruction were, first, those resid- 
ual elements of the ante-bellum complex: the native 
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whites, with their sub-division into slaveholders and non- 
slaveholders, and the Negro population. The War 
brought upon the scene the Federal Army and the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, two intertwined socio-political entities rep- 
resenting social forces from the North. Particularly 
these latter two agencies became the instrument by which 
the theory of Northern Humanitarianism was made po- 
tent in the state. 

The Native Whites: The Aristocracy of Tradition. At 
the end of the Civil War, as we are likely to forget, the 
sponsors of varied policies were actuated by an acute 
realism. No one can forget, as Garfield did not, that to 
expect ‘‘seven million men to change their hearts on the 
issue of a battle’’ is an absurdity.* It is clear that the 
former slaveholders never intended to accept the ‘‘free- 
dom’’ of Negroes without the reservation that members 
of the race should continue to be the wards, and under the 
tutelage, of the class which had owned them before the 
war. The slaveholders were realistic enough, and those 
who now view the figure of Thaddeus Stevens with such 
horror forget that, like the slaveholders, the Pennsyl- 
vanian was just as realistic, and pursued precisely the 
only course which he saw would nullify those firm reser- 
vations as to Negro status. In his inaugural address of 
December 13, 1865, Governor Patton, newly elected Pro- 
visional Governor, said that 

We shall not only extend to the freedmen all their legitimate rights, but 
shall throw around them such effectual safeguards as will secure them in their 


full and complete enjoyment. At the same time it must be understood that 
politically and socially ours is a white man’s government.4 


The Negro, continued Governor Patton, ‘‘must be made 
to learn that freedom does not mean idleness and vagran- 
ey.’’ A eynie might have retorted that this is what free- 
dom, precisely defined, does mean. A charge to a jury 


* Congressional Globe, January 24, 1864. 
“Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction, p. 378. 
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in Pike county is quoted by Fleming to show the ‘‘senti- 
ments of the judiciary officers and members of the bar as 
well as jurists.” The charge was apparently an accep- 
tance of freedom for the Negro; but it was freedom as 
conceived by Alabama planters: 

We deplore the result as injurious to the country and fatal to the Negroes, 
but we are in honor bound to observe the laws which acknowledge their free- 
dom... Nominally free, he (The Negro) is beyond expression helpless by 
kis want of self-reliance, of experience, of ability to understand and appre- 
ciate his condition . .. . (We must) convince the world of our good faith, 


get rid of the Freedmen’s Bureau, ... . secure the service of the Negroes, 
teach them their place, and convince him (sic) that we are their best friends.® 


Fleming could have selected no better document to show 
prevailing ‘‘sentiments.’’ 

The restrictive legislation of the Provisional Assembly, 
and the numerous ‘‘Black Codes’’ of municipalities, are 
of the same nature. We need not concern ourselves here, 
as so many historians have done, with the ‘‘right’’ or 
‘‘wrong’’ of these provisions. For our purposes, they 
are documentary evidences as to a state of mind; they are 
exhibitions of attitudes which had force to motivate hu- 
man action. The ‘‘aristocrats’’ had a tradition of right- 
eous paternalism toward the Negro; and the issue of 
the battle had not changed the force of that tradition per- 
ceptibly. Indeed, many of those kindly disposed toward 
Negroes could not understand why their former slaves 
deserted their masters for the Yankees. It was, they re- 
flected bitterly, final proof of an unregenerate, animalistic 
lack of gratitude.?. Mrs. Clayton was convinced that the 
Southerners could have handled the Negroes without any 
trouble had it not been for the Carpetbaggers; the South- 
erners, she said, would have been able to keep the Ne- 


* Fleming, op. cit., p. 384. 

* Victoria M. Clayton, White and Black Under the Old Regime, p. 166. 
The presiding Judge was Mrs. Clayton’s husband. 

"Alabama Testimony (Ku Klux Investigation), Joint Select Committee 
to inquire into the condition of affairs im the late Insurrectionary states, p. 
226. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1872. 
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groes in their place. She was, undoubtedly, entirely 
right. As a Union soldier in Alabama in 1865 reported, 
‘‘T am frequently told by a planter, ‘if we cannot whip 
the Negro, they and I cannot live in the same country.’ 
The revolution is so complete, the change so radical, that 
it seems impossible for them to comprehend it.’” 

The Native Whites: The Non-Slaveholding Whites. It 
is generally agreed that the non-slaveholding whites of 
the South nourished a deep antipathy almost equally di- 
rected against the institution of slavery, the planters, and 
the blacks, all as symbols of an unfair economic competi- 
tion they found it difficult if not impossible to sustain. 
This antipathy was not so great, however, immediately 
after the War, as to keep the leaders of this class from 
agreeing to the extension of political rights and privi- 
leges to Negroes while they were achieving their own class 
interests. William R. Smith was one of the twnty-four 
members of the Convention of 1861 who refused to sign 
the Secession Ordinance.’ With C. C. Sheets, another 
dissenter from the same general section of the North Ala- 
bama hill country, Smith helped organize the Republican 
party in 1866.11. The Alabama ‘‘scalawags”’ indorsed the 
Fourteenth Amendment in 1867, in a convention where 
the ‘‘hill and mountain’’ white people predominated.” 
This indorsement was prior to the enfranchisement of 
Negroes in the State, but following the rejection of the 
Amendment by the Provisional Assembly, which, as noted 
above, was Conservative in tone.1* There were obvious 
economic grounds upon which could flourish a common 


* Alabama Testimony, op. cit., p. 166. 

°*War of the Rebellion Records, pp. 1041-1042. Series I, Vol. XLIX. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1900. 

* Willis Brewer, Alabama: her history, resources, war record, and promi- 
nent men. Montgomery: Barrett and Brown, 1874, p. 64. 

* Alabama Testimony, op. cit., pp. 876-877. 


“Fleming, op. cit., p. 403. 
Tbid., pp. 394-397. 
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sympathy between the Negro ex-slaves and the ‘‘poor 
whites,’’ producing a unified political party that cut across 
lines of racial antagonism. Both were poor; both were 
ignorant; both were so largely because of the planting 
oligarchy. The poor whites by social heritage, and the 
Negroes by their recent emancipation, were equally 
aligned in economic antagonism to the interests of the for- 
mer slaveholding class. It is significant that all of the 
epithets hurled at the Republicans by Conservative oppc- 
nents, immediately after the War, dealt principally with 
considerations of economic differentiation, and applied 
with equal force to whites and blacks. The convention of 
1867 was described by a Northern-born and reared black 
belt planter as composed of ‘‘drunken, homeless, house- 
less knaves . . .. unknown native whites, worthless, igno- 
rant Negroes .... The entire taxes paid by the members 
of the legislature were less than $100.’’* 

The combination of poor whites and blacks was true 
throughout the South; it was marked in Alabama. ‘‘In 
short,’’ says Russ, ‘‘it (Reconstruction) was a contest of 
Radicals versus Conservatives in most of the States 
rather than one of white versus blacks, since thousands of 
the whites cooperated with the Negroes.’’” 

It may even be true that the bitter antipathy supposed 
to have existed between the poor whites and the Negroes 
was the creation in great part of Conservative propaganda 
after the War. Charles Nordhoff, speaking of the atti- 
tudes of the poorer whites, said that 
. ... this class lived in a dread of having social equality with the Negro 
imposed upon them. This fear has bred hatred of the blacks, to which, I 


believe, in the majority of cases, they were instigated by bad men of a class 
above them.16 


* Alabama Testimony, p. 1815. 

* William A. Russ, Jr., ‘‘Registration and Disfranchisement under Radi- 
eal Reconstruction,’’ The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Vol. XXI, 
No. 2, pp. 163-181. 

* The Cotton States in the Spring and Summer of 1875, p. 10. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1876. 
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The Negroes. The role of the Negro during Recon- 
struction has been given as many different interpretations 
as there are theories of racial psychology.’ No esoteric 
explanation of their behaviour is needed in this essay; it 
may be helpful to remember that the Negroes were ex- 
slaves, and we know what the institution of chattel slavery 
consciously designed to produce as its labor force. That 
the masses were ignorant goes without saying; that they 
were disorganized and restless was inevitable. 

And yet these masses—these ignorant and restless ex- 
slaves—knew exactly what they needed. Their slogan has 
been ridiculous for nearly seventy years, and probably 
will be so for eternity. What they asked of the Govern- 
ment which had set them free was, indeed, a monstrosity. 
They asked for a subsistence farmstead—for forty acres 


and a mule. 
The leadership of this mass of ignorance was more im- 
portant than the mass itself in directing its energies. This 


“The Northern Humanitarians, and many Negro writers, have been 
usually in the school of ‘‘perfectionism,’’ regarding the Negro ex-slave as 
a sort of noble savage. Many persons writing from what, for the sake of 
History, is unfortunately denominated ‘‘The Southern Point of View,’’ are 
tempted to view the question of the Negro from the reverse side of ethico- 
moral interpretation, regarding the Negro as a preternaturally depraved and 
vicious animal, Another confusing interpretation has been that derived from 
the Plantation Tradition, according to which the role of the Negro during 
Reconstruction (in which period the traditionally simple, trusting, and child- 
like Negro was somewhat out of character) was attributed to the evil influences 
of vicious carpetbaggers upon a naturally childish, wholesome nature. Du Bois 
(Black Reconstruction) states that the personal attitude toward racial equality 
is the decisive factor in the interpretation of Reconstruction. Hinton Helper, 
an articulate ‘‘poor white,’’ took the view (Nojoque: a question for a Con- 
tinent. New York: George W. Carleton, 1867) that the Negroes were a sub- 
human, vicious, and depraved branch of the human family. Fleming certainly 
had an implicit belief in the inferiority of the Negro. Yet he argued that 
Reconstruction faults were not original with the Negro, but due to his vicious 
Northern leadership. It may not be necessary to add that in this essay, con- 
sidering, as we do, the nature of ‘‘social forces,’’ these varied beliefs re- 
garding the essential equality or inequality of the Negro have a bearing 
not so much as regards their experimental validation, but rather in so far as 
they entered, as historical facts, into the behaviour of participants in the 
action of the period. 
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leadership has been alternately blamed and praised by 
partisans. Unfortunately, they left no documents which 
would help us understand what kind of men they were. 
We do know that they were frequently persons with an 
education equal or superior to that of the white politicians 
of their day, and that they had the same economic point 
of view. 

The Mobile Creole community sent Ovide Gregory to 
the Constitutional Convention of 1867,* John Carraway, 
a prominent politician, was also from Mobile.’® James T. 
Rapier was a mulatto of planting antecedents, a well-edu- 
cated man with a cultural background probably unsur- 
passed in Alabama among his CoRR, whether 
white or black.” 

A significant fact about the Negro leadership prevalent 
during Alabama Reconstruction is that few were actually 
identified, in economic position, with the great mass of 
landless, utterly penniless Negro ex-slaves whom they 
purported to represent. The economic ambitions of the Ne- 
gro leaders are reflected in Rapier’s self-conscious pride 
in the ownership of a large plantation in North Alabama.”! 
The Negro leaders of a ‘‘radical’’ party had little reason 
to advocate the economic radicalism of Agrarian Repub- 
licanism. They were bent on achieving, within the eco- 
nomic framework which favored them, the social and po- 
litical privileges which were the dower of the white Con- 
servatives whom they publicly opposed. 

The Negro masses were in a revolutionary mood, will- 


%* Fleming, op cit., p. 515. 

* Tbid., p. 517. 

” William Wells Brown, The Rising Sun: or, the antecedents and advance- 
ment of the colored race. Boston: A. G. Brown & Co., 1874. See also, Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of the American Congress, 1774-1927, p. 1445. Sixty- 
ninth Congress, 2nd Session, Ho. Document No. 783. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1928; see also, Ben. Perley Poore, Congressional Direc- 
tory, p. 5. Forty-third Congress, 1st Session. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1873. 

™ Ibid. 
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ing to accept ideas because they were not articulate 
enough to force the ideas which were their own. That 
they were not as utterly impassive as many writers on 
the period have insisted is shown by the fervor with which 
they sloughed off their apparent loyalties to their former 
masters, who, in bitter disappointment, promptly called 
them ‘‘fickle.’’ Governor Lindsay, elected as a Democrat 
in 1870, gives an exceedingly valuable picture of the dis- 
position of the Negroes to change from docility as soon as 
they learned that they were ‘‘free.’’ 

They were disposed (he said) to get into a drunken disposition—I use 
that expression not in its literal sense—to assert their rights, thinking that 
such assertion was necessary to their maintenance .... (They would) rush 
right into a church, without any change having taken place, where the white 
people were sitting; not that they had no place to sit (i.e, the Negro pew) 
but simply to show their equality.°* 

One Democrat protested bitterly that his female servant 
refused to milk the cows after her husband began to vote, 
and generally began ‘‘to put on airs around the house.’’* 

Negroes were even reported as striking white men, an 
offense punishable by death under the Code in force less 
than a decade before. At Selma the Negroes were alleged, 
by the Democrats, to have lynched a white man who had 
assassinated a Negro policeman.** At Tuskegee a Negro 
politician was shot by a masked band, and another band, 
this time composed of Negroes, started out from Mont- 
gomery to retaliate.” 

In this troublous time the Conservatives still felt 
themselves to be ‘‘the best friend of the Negro,’’ but they 
insisted on preserving caste lines in dealing with him. 
General Clanton was bitter because the Negroes in Mont- 
gomery refused to attend ‘‘a large barbecue got up of 
whites and blacks,’’ the idea being to ‘‘harmonize and pre- 
vent a war of races.’’ He emphasized the fact that ‘‘the 


* Alabama Testimony, p. 208. 
® Ibid., p. 445. 

* Tbid., p. 375. 

* Ibid., pp. 1016-1022. 
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whites were going to march in to one table and the Ne- 
groes the other.’’ Yet he expressed the utmost scorn for 
the Republican tactics by which the Sheriff of Montgom- 
ery county solicited the Negro vote; the Sheriff ‘‘went out 
to a Negro baptizing about five miles from town, took a 
bottle of whiskey, let the Negroes drink first, and then 
drank.’’** 

We have said that the Negro masses were agreed on 
the need for an agrarian reform that would assure them 
of control of the land. The notion of ‘‘forty acres and a 
mule’’ appears to have had its origin in the Homestead 
Act of 1862, when Thaddeus Stevens brought into the de- 
bate on the measure the possibility of confiscating the 
estates of those in the ‘‘rebellious states’’ and dividing 
the land among the Negroes.**7 This was Western Agra- 
rianism applied to the South. The creation of a Bureau 
for Refugees and Abandoned Lands in 1864 had implicit 
in it the idea of resettlement for stranded white and black 
populations upon land sequestrated by the Government 
from former enemies.** 

In Georgia Sherman, following the example of other 
Federal commanders along the seacoast of Carolina, had 
assented to taking over the sea-island plantations aban- 
doned by their owners, and had allotted parcels to the Ne- 
groes for cultivation.*”® The first Freedmen’s Bureau Bill 
of 1866 provided that unoccupied lands in Florida, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Alabama, and Louisiana (not exceeding 
3,000,000 acres of good land) should be set aside for 
refugees and for freedmen. Allotments to individual 


* Alabama Testimony, op. cit., p. 233. 

7 James A. Woodburn, The Life of Thaddeus Stevens. A Study in Ameri- 
can Political History, especially in the period of the Civil War and Recon- 
struction. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1903. 

*% ©. O. Howard, First Report of the Commissioner of the Bureau of Refu- 
gees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands, p. 2. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1866. 
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families were not to exceed forty acres.*° Andrew John- 
son vetoed the bill. In the subsequent debate, Stevens 
and Trumbull expressed the opinion that the provision of 
‘‘forty acres and a mule’’ was more important than the 
right of the franchise. Stevens said, ‘‘Forty acres of 
land and a hut would be more valuable to him (the Negro) 
than the immediate right to vote.’*’ Trumbull agreed: 
**T believe a homestead is worth more to these people 
than almost anything else.’’®? 

We quote again from Fleming, who used the incident 
to give point to his story of the brutish ignorance and 
ridiculous hopes of the recently emancipated Negroes. 
During the canvass for the Constitutional Convention of 
1867, a Negro voter at Selma 


.... held up a blue (Conservative) ticket and cried out ‘‘No land! no votes! 
slavery again!’’ Then holding up a red (Radical) ticket he shouted ‘‘ Forty 
acres of land! a mule! freedom! votes! equal of white man!33 

Our seventy years of perspective may lead us to won- 
der as to whether the Negro, or Fleming, who ridiculed 
him, was the wiser advocate of human betterment in the 
South and in the Nation. 

The Federal Army and the Freedmen’s Bureau. These 
agencies have loomed large in the interpretation of Re- 
construction, as self-motivating forces. It is more impor- 
tant to recognize that the masters of the Bureau were the 
servants of the ‘‘Radical Reconstructionists,’’ of whom 
Thaddeus Stevens was the dynamic leader. There were 
many ‘‘Norths,’’ as there were many ‘‘Souths’’; these 
governmental agencies, for the brief space during which 


“If pursued, this policy would have settled approximately one-tenth of 
the Negro population on subsistence homesteads; and it is instructive to re- 
member the amount of ridicule heaped upon this notion of the Negroes, espe- 
cially in view of our current enthusiasm for the reform of farm tenantry 
in the South. 


™ Congressional Globe, May 8, 1866, p. 2459. 
* Tbid., Jan. 18, 1866, p. 299. 
* Fleming, op cit., p. 515. 
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Congress brushed aside the Presidential authority, were 
the voice of a particular ‘‘North’’; the North of New Eng- 
land Humanitarianism. General O. O. Howard, Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau, is described by a friendly critic as 
‘‘an honest man, with too much faith in human nature, 
little aptitude for business and intricate detail.’’** It was, 
perhaps, more important that Howard was a product of 
Bowdoin College, a prime exemplar of New England’s 
school of equalitarianism. 

In Alabama the Bureau performed its tasks largely 
through the agencies of men who had formerly been Chap- 
lains in the Union Army.* This detail is significant when 
it is remembered that it was just this class of men who 
might have been expected, more than other officials of the 
Army, to be in sympathy with Northern Humanitarianism. 
The early addresses of the Bureau officials were replete 
with moral homilies to the Negroes in the best New Eng- 
land Sunday School style: 


You now have the sympathy of all humane and Christian people..... Would 
you not also be glad to have their love and respect? ....It is (obtained) 
by good behaviour. There is nothing that makes people so beautiful, whether 
they are white or black, as virtue .... Liberty alone is not happiness. Self- 
support and self-control are required to make it pleasant.36 


The Bureau in Alabama, according to Fleming, ‘‘was 
the least harmful of all in the South.’*" Yet the Bureau 
there is severely criticized; and Fleming’s strictures upon 
its work, aside from their value as historical appraisal, 


*“W. E. B. Du Bois, The Souls of Black Folk, p. 22. Chicago: A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co., 1903. 

* Freedmen’s Bureau Report, Oct. 31, 1866. General Grant appointed 
Colonel John Eaton, later Commissioner of Education for the United States, 
to be in charge of work among the Freedmen in the Western Department as 
early as 1862. The work of maintaining these services was considered one 
of the elements in the work of a chaplain, and the practise continued after 
the war. Most of these chaplains were New England educated Humanitarians. 

* War of the Rebellion Records, Series I, Vol. XLIX, Part II, p. 729. 


* Op. cit., p. 429. 
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yield a perfect document as to basic attitudes toward the 


agency.*® 
What the Bureau Did 

Landlords were prevented from evict- 
ing laborers until they were located 
elsewhere. (p. 431) 

General Swayne gave church property 
used by Negroes before the war to 
them, although the property be- 
longed to white people. (p. 433) 


The Bureau required landlords to 
make contracts with Negro farm 
tenants. (p. 436) 


The Bureau’ maintained separate 
courts for Freedmen. (p. 438) 


The Bureau cared for the sick. (p. 
441) 
The Bureau issued rations. (p. 442) 


The Bureau caused demoralization. 
(pp. 441ff.) 


Result 

‘*Thus the Negroes would do nothing 
and kept others from coming in 
their place.’’ 

‘*These buildings were used by .... 
missionary teachers and religious 
carpetbaggers who were instructing 
the Negroes in the proper attitude 
of hostility toward all things south- 
ern.’’ 

‘“Contracts caused trouble... . re- 
sulted in much litigation .... The 
Negro .... did not feel free until 
he had a lawsuit with someone.’’ 

‘¢The Bureau always took a Negro’s 
word as worth more than a white’s 

. encouraged complaints .... 
trials made occasions for lectures 
on slavery, rebellion, political rights 
of Negroes, social equality. ‘Pro- 
ceeded upon the general principle 
that the Negro was as good as or 
better than the southern white.’ 
Prominent men were hailed into 
court and ‘before a gaping crowd 
of their former slaves were lectured 
by army sutlers and chaplains of 
Negro regiments’.’’ 

A high death rate resulted; the re- 
lief work amounted to little. 

Bureau agents sold rations intended 
for free issue. 

By issuing rations, the Bureau created 
a situation where Negroes would not 
work. Negro women were told not 


*® The reader may note in Fleming’s comments an astonishing and amus- 
ing parallel to middle-class reactions in the South to the New Deal relief 


program for Negroes. 


Substitute ‘“‘WPA’’ or ‘‘AAA’’ or ‘*PWA’?’ for 


‘«Freedmen’s Bureau,’’ and one has a typical interview with any contemporary 
planter, white housewife, or employer. During the summer of 1937, this 


writer talked to a Negro planter in Louisiana who had more than one hundred 
tenant families on his ‘‘place,’’? and whose comments on the ‘‘New Deal’’ 
paraphrased almost word for word Fleming’s description of the work of the 
Bureau in disorganizing labor. 
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to work, and they declared inten- 
tion to ‘‘live like white ladies.’’ 
The Bureau aroused false hopes of 
**forty acres and a mule.’’ The 
Bureau was manipulated as a po- 
litical machine, and ‘‘the Bureau 
agents, teachers, the savings-bank, 
and missionaries industriously car- 
ried on political operations.’’ 
The Bureau helped establish schools. ‘‘The white people came to believe, 
(pp. 464ff) and too often with good reason, that 
the alien teachers stood for and 
taught social and political equality, 
intermarriage of the races, hatred 
and distrust of the southern whites, 
and love and respect for the north- 
ern deliverer only ... . Violent 
. imeendiary.’’ 


It is not necessary to deal, here, with the question of 
the justification of these charges. It is sufficient to ob- 
serve that the Freedmen’s Bureau probably appeared to 
contemporary white persons as it appeared to Fleming; 
and to note that in these things it was the agent of the 
foree which had established it in operation. 

Northern Humanitarianism. Carlton describes hu- 
manitarianism in terms of the residue of intimate, per- 
sonal relations found in a ‘‘semi-paternalistic method of 
domestic economy, conflicting with modern industrial and 
city life.’® Broadus Mitchell has suggested that only in 
contemporary times has Southern  industrialization 
reached its adolescence.*® It was, then, with a peculiar 
shock that the humanitarianism generated by a young, in- 
dustrial North came into conflict with an agrarian system 
that had not taken even the first step toward industriali- 
zation. 

Among the humanitarians arising from the youthful 


* Frank Tracy Carlton, Economic Influences upon educational progress in 
the United States, 1820-1850, pp. 41-42. Madison, Wisconsin: Published as 
Bulletin No. 221 of the University of Wisconsin, 1908. 

“Broadus Mitchell and George Sinclair Mitchell, The Industrial Revolu- 
tion in the South, p. 1. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1930. 
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industrialization of the North, in the period from 1820- 
1850, were such figures as Henry Barnard, Orestes A. 
Brownson, James G. Carter, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Fred- 
eric Henry Hedge, William Ellery Channing, James Free- 
man Clarke, Samuel Lewis, Horace Mann, Theodore 
Parker, Robert Rantoul, George Ripley, and Henry David 
Thoreau. These names would constitute, with few excep- 
tions, a roll of leading anti-slavery agitators of their time. 
The age was noted for ‘‘integral reform.’’ Horace Mann 
is an example of the integralist reformer; he left his work 
as First Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion to enter Congréss, where he hoped to add his influence 
to the solution of the slavery issue. The abolition of 
slavery, he believed, was a moral issue whose solution was 


‘‘preliminary to all questions respecting the best systems - 


and methods for rendering education effective.’’* 

The intellectual ancestry of the Northern missionaries, 
and of the Bureau agents, included the ‘‘integral reform- 
ism’’ of Mann and of the other Humanitarians. Control 
of Congress by Stevens and other radicals, and their con- 
sequent control of the Bureau, gave them an opportunity 
to advance, in the South, policies with reference to the 
Negro that were far ahead of contemporary Northern 
practise. Legislation regarding the education of Negro 
children in such states as Indiana and Illinois during the 
Reconstruction period was far less favorable than that 
which the Humanitarians, through the Bureau, urged to 
acceptance in the South. Not until 1869 did Indiana au- 
thorize the establishment of schools for Negroes, and then 
only in separate schools.* 

Inasmuch as Thaddeus Stevens played so important a 
part in defining the course of Reconstruction legislation 
for the South and so for Alabama, it may not be amiss to 


“ Horace Mann, Slavery: Letters and Speeches, p. 9. Boston: B. D. Mus- 
sey & Co., 1851. 

“Gilbert T. Stephenson, Race Distinctions in American Law, p. 17. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co., 1910. 
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refer to him here. His personal character defies classifi- 
cation with the Puritan temper and habits of the persons 
usually listed as Humanitarians.** He entered Congress 
with Horace Mann after having defeated, in the Penn- 
sylvania legislature, the bill intended to repeal the Free 
School Act of 1834.44 He became a ‘‘Black Republican”’ 
in 1855, and was elected to Congress for that party in 
1859.*° He had already become widely known as an aboli- 
tionist through his defense of the Negroes involved in the 
Christiana Riot.*® 

During the Civil War he dominated much of the legis- 
lation leading to the successful culmination of the struggle 
by the North. From almost the beginning he advocated 
the confiscation of Southern property as an indemnity for 
the expenses of the War, and as a punishment for ‘‘trea- 
son’’; and proposed that the property thus realized be 
given to the landless poor whites and to the Negroes.* 
He submitted the 13th Amendment to Congress in 1864, 
and was, in great measure, responsible for the passage of 
the first Freedmen’s Bureau Bill.“* He was the strongest 
figure in the prosecution of the post-war measures, cul- 
minating in the impeachment proceedings against Andrew 
Johnson, that included the final enactment of the ‘‘radi- 
cal’? Reconstruction legislation.*® 

This complex man was an iron-master himself, and an 
early advocate of a high tariff for that product; and yet 
in 1867 Henry Cooke wrote his brother, Jay, that the elec- 


“Claude G. Bowers, The Tragic Era, the revolution after Lincoln, p. 77. 
New York: The Literary Guild, 1929. Bowers repeats salacious gossip con- 
cerning Stevens’ private life. 

“J. P. Wickersham, History of Education in Pennsylvania, pp. 333-338. 
Lancaster: Published for the author, 1886. 

“Samuel W. McCall, Thaddeus Stevens, p. 38. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1899. 

“William Uhler Hensel, The Christiana Riot and the Treason Trials of 
1851: an historical sketch. Lancaster: New Era Printing Co., 1911. 

“McCall, op. cit., Chapts. X-XVI. 
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“ Ibid., passim. 
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tion of that autumn, showing Republican losses, was toler- 
able to him because it represented the ‘‘purification’’ of 
the Party, and promised ridding it of the influence of ‘‘the 
ultra infidelic rascals like Wade, Sumner, Stevens, et id 
omne genus’’ who were ‘‘dragging the Republican Party 
into all sorts of isms and extremes’’; and whose policy, 
Cooke continued, was ‘‘one of bitterness, hate, and wild 
agrarianism.’”*° When the question of admitting Ala- 
bama came up in Congress on March 17, 1868, Stevens 
spoke against the measure because to do so ‘‘would not be 
doing justice in legislation as will be expected by the peo- 
ple.’*? In taking this view Stevens was in direct conflict 
with the industrialist, capitalist combine, represented in 
Congress by his Pennsylvania colleague William D. ‘‘ Pig- 
Iron’’ Kelley. Kelley was a strong advocate of the ad- 
mission of Alabama on its first application. The Alabama 
government had been elected principally through the 
Union League Republican Organization, with John C. Kef- 
fer as its leading spirit. Keffer petitioned Congress, with 
others, for action, and for the recognition of the Govern- 
ment and Constitution he had done so much to establish.*? 
Kelley argued for admission, principally because, he said, 
only a de facto Republican administration could properly 
develop Alabama industrially. Kelley had prospected in 
the State during 1867, in the course of which he had made 
several speeches to Negroes in cities, and visited the areas 
rich in mineral resources. Alabama, he said, was a State 

. . in which gold, iron, copper, and various other metals are found along 
navigable streams and easily accessible for use .... And yet all that wealth 
is paralyzed, and all that capacity to afford cheerful homes to millions of 
people is shut against the immigrant from Europe or the overcrowded cities 


of the East .... closed forever if the Democratic Party of the State continues 
as refractory and turbulent as it has been.53 


© William Paxson Oberholtzer, Jay Cooke, Financier of the Civil War, II, 
p. 28. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs, 1907. 

™ Congressional Globe. 

"2 Tbid., March 11, 1868, pp. 1818-1819. 

= Ibid., March 26, 1868, p. 2141. 
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Mr. Kelley, long-time spokesman for the Pennsylvania 
coal and iron industries and their Philadelphia bankers,™ 
was a prominent figure in the Philadelphia Union League, 
which backed Mr. Keffer’s political activities in Alabama. 
Kelley’s enthusiasm for the industrial development of 
Alabama under Republican auspices was, probably, not 
lessened by the fact that Keffer was Commissioner of In- 
ternal Resources and Immigration in the de facto Repub- 
lican government then clamoring for recognition.” 

Yet when the Omnibus Reconstruction Bill was report- 
ed, Stevens defended the admission of Alabama along with 
that of the other states.°° He said that he went outside 
of the Constitution to attain this result, and that it had 
led through constant compromise; the recognition of Ala- 
bama, with the coterie still in charge of which he had be- 
fore disapproved, may have marked one of the compro- 
mises upon which his entire Reconstruction program was 

At the least it is clear that the political and economic 
views surrounding the admission of Alabama were not 
the same for two such Pennsylvania congressmen as Wil- 
liam D. ‘‘Pig-Iron’’ Kelley, on the one hand, and Thad- 
deus Stevens, on the other. They were both Republicans; 
but so were Henry and Jay Cooke, and the ‘‘ultra-infidel- 
ics’? Wade, Sumner, and Trumbull. 

One may surmise that the Republican Party was never 
again the same, so far as its influence on Alabama was 
concerned, after the death of Thaddeus Stevens in the 
summer of 1868. If elections had helped ‘‘purify’’ it in 
the autumn of 1867, Henry and Jay Cooke must have been 
very grateful for the great purge that took away the plus 
ultra of all the economic infidels, leaving ‘‘ Pig-Iron’’ Kel- 


“Chronicles of the Union League of Philadelphia, 1862-1902, pp. 203, 
402. Philadelphia: Printed for the Union League by William Fell, 1902. 

* Thomas M. Owens, History and Dictionary of Alabama Biography, II, 
p. 778. Chicago: S. J. Clark Publ. Co., 1921. 

® Congressional Globe, May 11, 14, 1867. 
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ley as the leading Congressman from Pennsylvania, and 
John Keffer as Commissioner of Internal Resources in the 
newly approved State Government of Alabama. 

A careful examination of the membership of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1867, and of subsequent assem- 
blies during the Reconstruction period, reveals consider- 
able inaccuracies in previous reports regarding the extent 
and importance of Negro representation. The Conven- 
tion included a total of one hundred members. The num- 
ber of Negroes and ‘‘Carpetbaggers’’ reported as mem- 
bers varies with the sympathies of the individual describ- 
ing it. One partisan Democratic source, later relied on 
by Fleming, stated that there were twenty-six Negroes. 
A Republican newspaper correspondent reported that 
there were seventeen.*® A Republican member of the Con- 
vention, forty years after it was held, stated that the num- 
ber of Negroes had been exaggerated, and that he could 
remember not more than twelve. Fleming states that 
‘‘the lists differ,’’ but gives the names of twenty-two Ne- 
groes in one connection,®* while stating elsewhere that 
there were ‘‘eighteen blacks.’’® One name, that of J. H. 
Burdick, appears in Fleming’s list both as a white 
‘‘alien,’’? ‘‘extremely radical,’ and as a Negro from 
Wilcox County.* 

The Conservatives claimed there were only two Con- 
servative whites in the Convention;® the Republicans, 
that there were more. However, among those claimed by 


New York World, November 11, 1867; The American Annual Cyclo- 
paedia and Register of Important Events of the Year 1867, p. 30. New York: 
D. Appleton and Co., 1872. 

® The Chicago Tribune, November 8, 1867. 

°F. G. Bromberg, Reconstruction in Alabama, a paper read before the 
Iberville Historical Society, I, pp. 3ff. 

@ Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction, pp. 518-519. 

Tbid., p. 517. 

Tbid., p. 518. 

“ Ibid., p. 519. 

© The New York World, November 11, 1867. 

* The Chicago Tribune, November 8, 1867. 
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Fleming to be Northern Carpetbaggers, were ‘‘C. M. 
Cabot of (unknown),’’ ‘‘ Joseph H. Davis of (unknown),’’ 
both of whom had been members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1865 and had lived in Alabama before the 
War;* ‘‘Thomas Haughey of Scotland,’’ ‘‘Whelen of Ire- 
land,’’ both of whom had lived in Alabama before the 
War. With a maximum of twenty-one Negroes and 
thirty-eight bona-fide Carpetbaggers, there would still 
have been forty-one ‘‘Scalawags’’ and native Conserva- 
tives in the Convention. The State was too young for any 
Convention of older people to be composed of ‘‘natives’’; 
according to census data, probably more than four-fifths 
of Alabama adults over twenty-five years of age had been 
born in other states or countries. Bromberg, Republican, 
stated that the ‘‘native element’’ was in the majority in 
the Convention.®® Whatever the truth of the matter, it is 
obvious that in an effort to make the case against ‘‘Ne- 
gro’’ and ‘‘Carpetbagger’’ rule as strong as_ possible, 
Fleming and other partisans counted many whites as Ne- 
groes, and most of the whites whose birthplace was ‘‘un- 
known’’ or who had been born out of the State as ‘‘Carpet- 
baggers,’’ even when they had been resident in Alabama 
before the War. 


Economic Forces ALABAMA RECONSTRUCTION— 
THe SETTING 


We have, so far, described certain social groupings in 
Alabama that were fruitful of attitudes with reference to 
the status of Negroes, and in the reconstitution of the new 
order. In doing so we have suggested that the stark and 
tragic stereotypes of familiar history may be divested of 
much of their high emotional and moral significance, and 
considered as the objective evidences of ways in which 


* Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction, p. 518. 
* Owens, History of Alabama, Chapters III, IV. 
cit., p. 4. 
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human beings have always reacted to given stimulations. 

There is precedent for linking the long-favored figures 
of the Reconstruction history to the less romantic forces 
by which ‘‘. . .. the planting class was being trampled in 
the dust—stripped of its wealth and political power— 
(while)—the capitalist class was marching onward in 
seven league boots.’ With an eye to what happened in 
Alabama, Russ says that the process of disfranchisement 
in the South ‘‘played an important part in producing 
modern Industrial America,’’ through keeping the ‘‘ex- 
leaders of the South’”’ out of Congress until it was too late 
to change the new industrial order which had become firm- 
ly entrenched in the interim.’’*? Whether these grand mo- 
tives affected policy in Alabama, so far as internal poli- 
tics was concerned, may be doubted. 

What is doubtless is the value of the point of view for 
interpreting the record of Reconstruction in Alabama, for 
Alabama was more likely to witness the working of un- 
suspected economic forces than any other Southern state. 
Its natural resources were unique in the South; and, in an 
age when Coal was power, and Iron the other necessity 
for industry, it was already known that the Northern hill- 
country of Alabama had both in unexampled proximity. 
The bankers in Philadelphia and New York, and even in 
London, and Paris, had known this for almost two dee- 
ades. The only thing lacking was transportation. 

We propose to examine here the thesis, that the most 
important elements involved in the Reconstruction of Ala- 
bama were the economic factors incident to the State itself 
and to the times. 

The Economic Disaster of War: Sensational accounts 
of political and racial struggles during Reconstruction are 
inducement, frequently, to forget that the Civil War was 
in itself a first class economic disaster. If we can imagine 
France after the Versailles of 1871, or Germany after that 


” Charles A. and Mary Beard, The Rise of American Civilization, IT, p. 105. 
™ Op. cit., p. 180. 
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of 1919, we may not need to rely too heavily upon the 
stock figures of Carpetbagger or Negro to explain the re- 
sulting social and economic prostration of the South. The 
plantation system of cotton culture, disrupted during the 
War, was not cured by Peace. In Alabama the planters 
turned from cotton to corn in the declining days of the 
struggle, when markets had become invisible.” Much of 
the desertion of the fields by Negroes was a response to 
the internal decay of an economy which no longer had 
use for a labor force. The recruiting—in most instances 
by foree—of Negro labor by contesting armies was an- 
other factor. One is inclined to suspect that planters, 
Negroes and governmental agencies were alike helpless 
and ineffective, not so much as a result of their own fail- 
ings, but because the entire system had lost its structure. 
High prices for cotton immediately after the War smoothed 
the immediate shock, but when permanent deflation came 
in 1873, the Black Belt suffered its final coup de grace. 
Census figures after 1870 show an immense increase in 
the number of proprietors, and a decrease in the size of 
the farm unit operated.” 

As early as 1870-1871 Robert Somers, one of the keen- 
est observers that England has furnished for the Ameri- 
can scene, particularized specific economic reasons for the 
decline of cotton production, and of the Black Belt, where 
Fleming” and others attached blame to the ‘‘laziness’’ of 
the freed Negroes. Somers said that the entire economic 
system had been disrupted ;"* that the ‘‘poor whites’’ of 
the upland country had begun to plant cotton since the 
destruction of slave labor had enabled them to compete 

® Brig. Genl. Fred C. Ainsworth and Joseph P. Kirkley, The War of the 


Rebellion: Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies. Series IV, 
Vol. I, p. 1091. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1900. 


® Ibid., Series III, Vol. IV, pp. 762-774. 


* United States Census, 1880. Report on the Productions of Agriculture, 
pp. 28-29. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1883. 


Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction, Chapt. XX XIX. 
* Robert Somers, The Southern States Since the War, 1870-1871, p. 115. 
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with the Black Belt for the first time ;” and in the develop- 
ment of share-cropping he saw a profound social change 
in the life of Negroes by removing family units from the 
communal ‘‘quarters’’ around the big house to isolated 
cabins on isolated tracts of land.” 

Local capital was almost annihilated by the War. Vast 
sums of money were lost through railroad investments 
charged off to depreciated Confederate currency,” al- 
though stock holdings in these early lines became the nu- 
cleus for many of the bitter political struggles waged by 
Conservative Democrats. The emancipation of Negroes 
wiped out a class of capital investment estimated at $200,- 
000,000 in 1860, a sum equal to one-half the assessed val- 
uation of property in the entire state.*° Banks were either 
ruined at the beginning of the War, or found their capital 
impaired by compulsory accumulations of Confederate 
currency.* 

An assessment in 1860 of state property in the amount 
of $432,193,654 included the item of $152,278,000 for 
slaves.*? The white counties, prior to the War, had forced 
the levy of heavy taxes upon slaves so that this form of 
property paid most of the taxes in 1860.** In 1865 prop- 
erty was assessed at $128,846,475, and in 1870 at $156,770,- 
387.%* Taxation for the support of State government in 
1860 was $530,107; for county purposes, $309,474, and for 
towns and cities only $11,590, a total of $651,171 for all 
taxes levied for the support of state, county, and munici- 
pal government in Alabama in that year.** The State ex- 
pended for common schools in 1860, $272,211, or slightly 
more than one-half of its total budget. 

* Robert Somers, op. cit., p. 117. 

™ Ibid., p. 126. 

* Affairs of Southern Railroads, Ho. Rep. IV, 39th Congress, 2nd Session. 

© Fleming, op. cit., pp. 253-254. 

Tbid., p. 255. 

* Ku Klux Conspiracy, I, p. 175. 

Ibid. 

* Alabama Testimony, Ku Klux Conspiracy, pp. 226-227. 

“Ku Kluz Conspiracy, I, p. 170. 
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To maintain state or local expenditures in 1870 on the 
relatively simple scale of 1860 would have required the 
levying of taxes nearly three times as high as those col- 
lected in the former year. But the expense of maintain- 
ing new services set up by the Reconstruction Government 
required a State Budget for education alone which ex- 
ceeded the total revenues of the State in 1860, when three 
times as much taxable property was assessed. With a 74 
per cent decrease in assessed valuations, state levies in- 
creased 178 per cent, county levies 252 per cent, and town 
and city levies 3,385 per cent. 

Both Democrats**® and Republicans** during Recon- 
struction were fond of telling the people of the State that 
taxation in Alabama was, even at Reconstruction rates, 
lower than existing levies in other parts of the country. 
However true this may have been, it gave little comfort 
to the Alabama taxpayers of 1870 who were still in a po- 
sition to remember their status in 1860. 

Reconstruction loses something of its apparent sim- 
plicity as an entirely racial or sectional problem in view 
of but two aspects of this destroyed economic structure: 
(a) the possibility of tax exemption for various interests, 
or sectors of interests; and (b) the possibility of exploit- 
ing the only source of new wealth available in the State, 
ie., its natural resources. To understand this is to under- 
stand how transportation became the most important 
single factor in Reconstruction polities. 

Capital in Alabama—Railroads, Coal, and Iron. In 
1850 the ‘‘Little Giant,’’ Stephen A. Douglas, visited Ala- 
bama, spending most of the time in Mobile. The result of 
his visit was eminently successful; the Alabama Congres- 
sional delegation, which in 1848 had been unanimously op- 
posed to the Railroad Bill of that year as introduced by 
Douglas, in 1850 furnished the small majority by which 


° Ku Klux Conspiracy, 1. Majority Report; questions during examination 
of James H. Clanton, pp. 227-240, in Alabama Testimony. 
*” Auditor’s Report, 1871, pp. 33-35. 
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Figure 1—Chief natural resources of Alabama, with prin- 
cipal railroad lines (built, building, or proposed) involved 
in Reconstruction politics. 


it became law.** One reason for the change was that the 
1850 bill made possible, with later enactments, a grant of 
3,077,373 acres to various Alabama roads, in a compromise 
addition to the terms of the 1848 bill which specified a 
grant to the Illinois Central. The Alabama roads thus 

® William Elejius Martin, Internal Improvements in Alabama, pp. 66-67. 
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favored were the Mobile and Ohio, planned to make a 
juncture with the Illinois Central at Cairo; the Selma, 
Rome, and Dalton; the Alabama and Chattanooga; the 
South and North Alabama; and the Mobile and Girard.** 

In 1852 a young man named Jabez Lamar Monroe 
Curry ‘‘traversed the counties of Talladega, Calhoun, and 
Randolph, making speeches, and obtaining rights of way 
and subscriptions’’ for the Alabama and Tennessee River 
Railroad Company, in which his father was a prominent 
stockholder.” In 1853 this young man was elected to the 
State Legislature from Talladega county, and was imme- 
diately appointed Chairman of the Committee on Internal 
Improvements.” He held membership also on the Com- 
mittee on Education. Curry sponsored legislation to give 
state aid to railroads from his Committee on Internal Im- 
provements.*® Two measures which had more relation- 
ship than one might imagine were also sponsored by Cur- 
ry; one became the basis for the foundation of the first 
public school system in Alabama, and the second author- 
ized the appointment of a State Geologist whose duty it 
was to survey ‘‘the mineral resources, their location, and 
the best means for their development’’ in the interests 
of the State of Alabama.** 

A fellow member of the legislature of 1853-1854 was 
one Luke Pryor, who had been elected from Madison 
County. He was ‘‘pledged to the work of securing au- 
thority to subscribe two hundred thousand dollars to the 
capital stock of the Tennessee and Alabama Central Rail- 
road, at Nashville and Decatur, and secured the bill rais- 
ing that tax, enacted over the veto of Governor Win- 
ston.’’*** Curry’s biographers give him the same credit; 

® William Elejius Martin, Internal Improvements in Alabama, p. 68. 

“E, A. Alderman and A. C. Gordon, J. L. M. Curry, A Biography, p 
105. New York: Maemillan Co., 1911. This road later merged with the Selma 
Rome and Dalton. 

Tbid., p. 105. 

 Tbid., p. 106. 
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‘‘his influence in the legislature, or other undisclosed 
causes, served to pass the State aid bills over the Gover- 
nor’s vetoes.’’® 

The power behind Luke Pryor was James W. Sloss, 
described by Armes as Pryor’s ‘‘side partner in railroad 
and commercial ventures.’ Sloss’s name is unheralded 
and unsung in the more romantic annals of Alabama Re- 
construction, and yet his influence, on close inspection, will 
be found connected with every important industrial and 
commercial enterprise in the State during the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. Like Curry’s father,*’ Sloss 
had accumulated capital for investment in railroads, not 
from planting, but from store-keeping.*® If the ventures 
of men like Sloss were less spectacular than those of the 
great planters of the Black Belt, and of his own Tennessee 
Valley; and if they are less known to history, it is because 
this was the Southern version of the new class of capital- 
ists and industrialists, manipulating great affairs of State 
in the obscurity of public inattention while public officials 
basked in the outward gaze of the multitude. 

In 1855 Sloss was president of the Tennessee and Ala- 
bama Central Railroad, and it was for this line that Luke 
Pryor ‘‘was sent to the State Legislature.’’® Meanwhile, 
some five hundred miles to the North of Sloss’s smaller 
principality, James Guthrie, President of the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad, ‘‘was establishing that road as the 
political control of the State’’ of Kentucky..° The L. & 
N. early had visions of extending its empire to the 
South, and James Sloss’s enterprise in Alabama 


® Alderman and Gordon, op. cit., p. 106. 

* Armes, op. cit., p. 107. 

* Alderman and Gordon, op. cit., pp. 40-42, 108. 

* Owens, op. cit., IV. 1572-1573. 

*° Armes, op. cit., p. 107. 

* George F. Milton, The Eve of Conflict, p. 403. Cambridge: The River- 
side Press, Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1935. 

10. Ellis Merton Coulter, The Cincinnati Southern Railroad and the Strug- 
gle for Southern Commerce, 1865-1872, p. 7. Reprinted from A History of 
Kentucky. Chicago: American Historical Society, 1922. 
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stretched northward toward Nashville, in the same direc- 
tion which expansion for the L. & N. would, of necessity, 
involve. It was, perhaps, no accident that James Guthrie, 
President of the L. & N., in 1860, came into bitter conflict 
with the supporters of the ‘‘Little Giant’’ at the Charles- 
ton Convention.’ In 1860 the candidate for a presiden- 
tial nomination was still the former protagonist of the 
Illinois Central and the Mobile and Ohio Railroads. Could 
the feud, even thus early, have involved the ultimate goal 
of tapping Alabama’s mineral wealth? 

The Civil War left Alabama’s railroads in poor condi- 
tion; rolling stock, tracks, bridges, and other equipment 
were indiscriminately destroyed by contending armies in 
the ebb and flow of the tide of battle. Such disaster, how- 
ever, does not seem to have overcome the fortunes of the 
North Alabama capitalists and politicians who were the 
associates of James Sloss. Robert Patton, a member of 
the Sloss North Alabama coterie, had a brother-in-law, 
J. J. Griers, who was in constant communication with 
General Grant during the War.” Patton was later Pro- 
visional Governor under the short-lived Johnson regime, 
and during his tenure of office worked in close cooperation 
with the Sloss interests. George Houston, who became 
Luke Pryor’s law partner in 1866,’° had a most uncertain 
record of loyalty to the Confederacy. Samuel Noble, 
later associated with Sloss in developing the mineral re- 

9 Milton, op. cit., p. 374. 

QO. R. R. Ser. I. Vol. XLIX, Pt. 1, pp. 590, 718; Pt. II, p. 560; Flem- 
ing, Civil War and Reconstruction, p. 146. 

The Patton Government began the convict lease system in 1866 with a 
lease to James W. Sloss and others. (First Biennial Report of the Inspectors 
of Convicts, containing reprints of special message by Rufus W. Cobb, Gover- 
nor, dated November 27, 1882. Montgomery: Barrett & Co., 1886). Patton 
served as Vice-President of the Alabama and Chattanooga Railroad in 1869- 
1870 while this road was still partially under the control of the Sloss inter- 
ests (Poor’s Manual, 1869-1870, p. 420.) The Tennessee and Alabama Cen- 
tral, a Sloss affiliate, held a mortgage on the Alabama and Chattanooga during 
this period. (Armes, The Story of Coal and Iron, p. 216.) 
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sources of North Alabama, and an ally of William ‘‘Pig- 
Iron’’ Kelley,’” traded through the lines with the conni- 
vance of Confederate and Federal officials. 

The Louisville and Nashville Railroad also emerged 

from the war with enhanced prospects. As the direct car- 
rier between North and South of the immense Federal 
business, the line had extraordinary profits during the 
War,’” and its ‘‘wonderful prosperity’’ then attained 
continued until 1870. By the end of the War Sloss’s 
railroad interests were already inextricably bound up with 
the L.& N. In 1865 three small roads in North Alabama, 
including the Tennessee and Alabama, combined under 
Sloss’s leadership." In 1866 Albert Fink, General Su- 
perintendent of the L. & N., spoke in his Report to the Di- 
rectors as though the Sloss roads were already a part of 
the L. & N. system, as, indeed, they probably were. 
.... Decatur and Montgomery Railroad. This road, when completed, will, by 
connecting Decatur with Montgomery, Alabama, form a most important link, 
in the through line from Louisville, to Montgomery, Mobile and Pensacola, 
and open to the enterprise of Louisville the rich country tributary to the 
above cities.112 

By 1867 the L. & N. had come to terms with the Mobile 
and Ohio, negotiating a ten-year lease of the property.’ But 
at Nashville the L. & N. found a strong competitor for the 
Alabama mineral regions’ trade, in the Nashville and Chat- 


17 << Pig-Tron’’ Kelley’s first visit to Alabama in 1867 was to view the 
mineral resources of North Alabama and to make speeches for Republican 
Reconstruction. In Mobile one of his speeches to Negroes precipitated a 
race riot. In 1885 he revisited the State and published a brief book, The 
Old South and the New (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1888) giving his 
impressions. Kelley was financially interested in Samuel Noble’s iron works 
at Anniston. His second impressions were bucolically peaceful. He was an 
adherent of Booker T. Washington and favored the Industrial Education of 
Negroes. 

* Fleming, op. cit., p. 194. 

1° Affairs of Southern Railroads, p. 622. 

“° Coulter, The Cincinnati Southern, p. 11. 

™ Affairs of Southern Railroads, p. 697. 
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tanooga."* The struggle between the competing interests 
may be simplified as follows: Should the L. & N. affiliates, 
by way of the Nashville and Decatur and the proposed 
Montgomery and Decatur (later the North and South Rail- 
road) have access to Alabama’s coal and iron, or should 
the Nashville and Chattanooga, and its controlling capital- 
ists, win the field through extending a line from Chatta- 
nooga to the southwestward along the Tennessee River 
Valley? 

Railroads and Reconstruction: First Phase: Officially, 
in the public eye and that of later historians, the actors in 
this dramatic struggle were, respectively, Republicans and 
Democrats, fighting for the slogans of ‘‘ White Suprem- 
acy,’’ on the one hand, or ‘‘Equal Rights’’ on the other. 
Not apparent on the political stage, but working power- 
fully behind the scenes, were such men as James Guthrie, 
Albert Fink, and James Sloss of the L. & N.; and V. K. 
Stevenson, the principal apparent owner of the Nashville 
and Chattanooga.’ These men in turn had their masters. 
A local, but not altogether a minor capitalist, was Josiah 
Morris, a Montgomery banker, who is listed as a large 
stockholder and a director of all the Sloss railroad affil- 

V. K. Stevenson is said to have been supported by 
‘*Boston Financiers,’’ made visible in the person of Rus- 
sell Sage.” The L. & N. was financed largely by local 
Louisville capital, with frequent and sizable contributions 

™* Affairs of Southern Railroads, p. 623. 

“° Armes, The Story of Coal and Iron, p. 243. 

"® Morris died March 18, 1891, at Montgomery. The following newspaper 
account appeared at that time in the Birmingham Age-Herald: ‘‘He was 
the richest man in Alabama .... He held 660 shares of the 2,000 of the 
Elyton Land Company, which in 1874 sold for $17 a share. At his death they 
were valued at $4,000 a share. He got many shares as the result of a loan 
to Colonel F. M. Gilmer, who deposited the stock as collateral, and could not 
repay the loan. He was a private banker. He was a calm, and unemotional 
old man. He was in no sense a developer, as the term is nowadays used. He 
did not build towns, or railroads, nor factories; but his millions strengthened 


the confidence of the public.’’ 
“7 Armes, The Story of Coal and Iron, p. 243. 
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from the municipality itself. The name of August Bel- 
mont—and this suggests, not only the activity of the Chair- 
man of the National Democratic Party, but also of the 
omnipresent and almost omnipotent Rothschilds, of whom 
he was the American agent,’—was also linked to the 
financing of the L. & N., especially in enterprises connect- 
ed with the opening of Alabama coal fields."’® 

Sam Tate, a prominent figure in Tennessee railroad 
building and politics, was also a factor in Alabama.'*° 
Tate was the builder and president of the Memphis and 
Charleston, a road traversing North Alabama from the 
Mississippi line, on the West, running just South of the 
Tennessee River to Decatur, where a bridge had been built, 
and terminating at Stevenson, with a connecting line from 
that point to Chattanooga.’ Like Albert Fink, of the L. 
& N., Tate had the same vision of the possibilities of ex- 
ploiting Alabama’s mineral resources: 

Decatur to Montgomery is another important connection, feeding your en- 
tire line with an abundance of iron and coal, with seventy-five miles of your 
line, from which tonnage for local consumption would alone be profitable, 
to say nothing of the immense amount of western produce you would carry 
over your lines to feed the thousands of operatives that will be employed in 
developing the vast resources of minera] wealth in the mountains south of 


Decatur. Your fostering aid and care should be extended to this road, too, 
as early as practicable, as it will be one of its most productive arteries.1°2 


Indeed, at this time (1866) a close co-operation was in 
effect between the L. & N., represented by Fink, and the 
Memphis and Charleston, as reresented by Tate. Fink re- 
built the bridge for the Memphis and Charleston at De- 
eatur which had been destroyed during the War.'*? Tate 


"8 Herbert L. Casson, The Romance of Steel, p. 301. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Co., 1907. 

Thid. 

James Phelan, History of Tennessee, the Making of a State, pp. 284- 
290. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1889. 


1 Affairs of Southern Railroads, p. 723. 
22 Toid. 


8 Affairs of Southern Railrocds, p. 722. 
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got the contract for building the road he and Fink had pro- 
posed.’* 

By act of February 19, 1867, the General Assembly of 
Alabama embarked on the adventure of giving the State 
endorsement to railroad bonds of certain extant com- 
panies,’” in the amount of $12,000 a mile. This legisla- 
tion was enacted in the face of impending congressional 
reconstruction. This was the Provisional Assembly, with 
Governor Robert Patton, North Alabamian, and associate 
of Sloss, in control; and the endorsements included only 
those roads which were controlled by the coterie associated 
with Sloss. The South and North, the Montgomery and 
Eufaula, the Montgomery and Mobile, the Northeast and 
the Southwest, and the Wills Valley Roads were the bene- 
ficiaries.17® An examination of the directorates of these 
railroads will show the presence of Sloss, of Pryor, of 
Houston, of Morris; i.e., the leading politico-capitalists 
who figured in the Democratic (Conservative) Party dur- 
ing Reconstruction.'*" 

When a Republican General Assembly was convened 
on July 13, 1868—the work of railroad endorsement had 
been done hurriedly in the waning days of the Provisional 
Assembly, when pending bills in Congress assured Republi- 
can control by the next year—a brief period ensued dur- 
ing which strange industrial and capitalistic bedfellows 
made political peace for mutual profit. 

The Wills Valley and the Northeast and Northwest 
roads were combined and incorporated as the Alabama 
and Chattanooga. The formal date of the merger was 
October 6, 1868.1 Ina series of acts of the General As- 


™ Armes, The Story of Coal and Iron, pp. 246-247. 

*® George E. Houston, ‘‘ Message of the Governor, including Report of the 
Commissioners on the Public Debt,’’ Journal of the House of Representatives, 
1875-1876, p. 209. W. W. Screws and Co., 1876. 

™ Fleming, op. cit., p. 591. 

"See Affairs of Southern Railroads, and Poor’s Manual for the years 
indicated, for lists of directors and officials. 

* Poor’s Manual, 1868-1869, pp. 419-421. 
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sembly during the session of 1868-1869, the State endorse- 
ment for railroad bonds was increased from $12,000 to 
$16,000 a mile.’*® The increased endorsement was not a 
**Republican’’ grab; for a brief period Sloss enjoyed a 
paramount interest in the South and North, and the Ala- 
bama and Chattanooga, which became the particular bene- 
ficiaries of the raised endorsement. Robert Patton, his 
associate in politics and business, and formerly Governor 
under the Provisional Government, became a Vice Presi- 
dent of the new Alabama and Chattanooga road, whose 
bonds he had aided in endorsing shortly before as Gover- 
nor.**° John T. Milner, Engineer of the South and North, 
and John C. Stanton, who held a like responsibility with 
the Alabama and Chattanooga, joined in bribing members 
of the Assembly. A history of industrialization in Ala- 
bama, bearing the official approval of the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce, has this account of the manner in 
which the finances of the South and North were rescued 
under Republican rule. 

Mr. John T. Milner, Engineer of the Road, said that John Whiting, a Mont- 


gomery cotton factor, President of the South and North Railroad, told him 
‘‘he spurned the idea of getting among these Yankees at all, much less of 


*” Ku Klux Conspiracy, Alabama Testimony, pp. 193-199, 359-361, 1056, 
1058, 1411, 1417-1418. 

8 Poor’s Manual, 1870-1871, p. 104. In 1866 Patton, as provisional Gov- 
ernor, began the Alabama convict lease system in a contract signed with a 
Mr. Smith and a Mr. McMillan. Subsequently, it was shown that these men 
were ‘‘dummies’’ for a group which included James W. Sloss and Sam Tate. 
The convicts were used first for railroad construction, and the highly lucra- 
tive, however iniquitous, system of lease to coal mines and foundries followed 
shortly thereafter. (First Biennial Report of the Inspectors of Convicts to 
the Governor, from October 1, 1884-October 1, 1886, p. 352. Montgomery: 
Barrett & Co., 1886.) Incidentally, it is interesting to note that a Captain 
John H. Bankhead was one of the first official figures in the new convict 
system. So much is made in the current press of the aristocratic antecedents 
of the Bankhead family (great planters, hundreds of slaves, ete., ete.) that 
it would probably be indelicate to expand here the speculation that at least 
a eonsiderable portion of the Bankhead fortune was founded on the begin- 
ning of the convict lease system in Alabama, after the Civil War; and that 
the political as well as economic great-god-father of the present Senator and 
Congressman was none other than unsung James W. Sloss of North Alabama. 
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paying them for their votes,’’ but he said that ‘‘I might do so if I felt like it. 
So I went.’ 

Milner’s ventures were financed principally by Josiah 
Morris, the Montgomery banker. Stanton was the field 
agent of Russell Sage. The South and North, as an exten- 
sion of the main line of the Louisville and Nashville, 
through 1868-1869 apparently had a working agreement 
with the Alabama and Chattanooga, through which the 
two lines were to be connected at a strategic point in the 
mineral region where a great industrial city would be 
built. The legislators were generous both with the South 
and North, planned to run from Montgomery to Decatur 
and there to connect with the L. & N., and with the Ala- 
bama and Chattanooga, which was planned to run from 
Chattanooga across the state to Meridian, and from there, 
eventually, to New Orleans. In 1868 the South and North 
received the 2 and 3 per cent funds as a loan from the 
State. By February 5, 1870, the Alabama and Chat- 
tanooga was loaned $2,000,000 by the State.'** 

A recounting of the liabilities assumed for these two 
railroad systems shows that between 1867 and 1871—un- 
der, first, a Provisional, ‘‘Conservative’’ government, 
and, later, under a ‘‘Radical’’ Republican government— 
the State incurred what have been called debts of approxi- 
mately $17,000,000 in endorsements and loans. Of this 
amount L. & N. affiliates (The South and North, the Mont- 
gomery and Eufaula, ete.) accounted for $7,000,000; while 
obligations assumed for the Alabama and Chattanooga, 
and railroads represented in this merger, equalled ap- 
proximately $10,000,000." Since the Alabama ‘‘debt”’ at 
the end of Reconstruction has been estimated at a maxi- 
mum of $30,000,000, and $9,000,000 represented ante-Re- 
construction obligations, it is obvious how largely the 


™ Armes, The Story of Coal and Iron, p. 216. 

* Martin, Internal Improvements in Alabama, p. 71. 

™ Fleming, op. cit., p. 593. 

™ George S. Houston, ‘‘Message of the Governor,’’ House Journal, 1875- 
1876, pp. 187 217. 
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manipulations of these two railroad systems alone entered 
into the final financial picture of the period.’* 

The apparent co-operation of the two groups of capi- 
talists—the L. & N. group, on the one hand, and the Ala- 
bama and Chattanooga (Russell Sage) on the other— 
came to an end in November, 1870. The Democratic can- 
didate for Governor, Lindsay, was elected over his Re- 
publican opponent, with a Democratic lower House and a 
Republican hold-over Senate. An agreement had been 
reached between the sponsors of the lines financed by the 
Louisville and Nashville, and the Alabama and Chatta- 
nooga, to locate the crossing of the railroad at a certain 
site in Jefferson county. The Stanton brothers, of the 
Alabama and Chattanooga (agents for Russell Sage) had 
taken options on the land surrounding the proposed cross- 
ing.°* A group of Alabama capitalists, including Josiah 
Morris, W. S. Mudd, F. M. Gilmer, James W. Sloss, and 
others, took options on a new site, and, unknown to the 
Stantons, changed the route of the South and North so 
that it intersected with the Alabama and Chattanooga 
through the area which they controlled.’ 

The triumph of the local capitalists threatened to be 
of but brief duration. V. K. Stevenson and Russell Sage 
had acquired a majority of the $2,200,000 worth of bonds 
issued by the State in endorsing the building of the South 
and North.4*%* They now (1871) threatened to foreclose 
on their mortgage, demanding as an alternative that the 
South and North, already constructed from Montgomery 
to the Alabama and Chattanooga crossing, be turned over 
to the latter railroad for operation.’ 

In this crisis Albert Fink, said already to have had an 


%® Poor’s Manual for 1878-1879, p. 993. 

*% Armes, op. cit., pp. 243-245. 

7 Tbid. This was the nucleus of the Elyton Land Company, which, with 
the development of Birmingham, made such immense fortunes for those who 
were able to maintain their stock. 

48 Armes, op. cit., p. 243. 

Thid. 
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agreement with James Sloss, ‘‘and at all times a helper 
and cooperator, along with Luke Pryor’ and George 
Houston,'*? of the South and North,’’ met the backers of 
the L. & N. at a hastily convened conference in Louis- 
ville? Perhaps ratifying a convention already in force, 
the L. & N. agreed to take open and complete control of 
the South and North, averted Russell Sage’s threatened 
foreclosure, and dated the agreement as of May 19, 1871.'*8 

The point of these inter-industrial feuds to our discus- 
sion is that they dominated every political maneuver that 
took place in the State during these troublous times. The 
Democratic and Republican Parties in Alabama, viewed 
from this angle, seem to have been only the obverse as- 
pects of the L. & N. Railroad on the one hand, and the Ala- 
bama and Chattanooga Railroad on the other. The politi- 
cal tactics developed during this struggle was strikingly 
similar to contemporary developments in other states. 

In Kentucky and Tennessee the L. & N. was said to 
‘‘hide behind the City of Louisville’’ in its classic feud 
with Cincinnati. Promoters in the latter city proposed to 
build a road from Cincinnati to Chattanooga which would 
become the natural competitor of the L. & N.1** Unable to 
obtain capital elsewhere, the promoters managed to get a 
grant of $10,000,000 from the City of Cincinnati itself.’ 
The L. & N. ‘‘ably supported Louisville in this fight,’’ 
against the threatened competition from the sister city on 
the Ohio.*® When proposed legislative aid to the Cincin- 
nati-sponsored road was pending in the Kentucky legisla- 
ture, ‘‘. ... it was claimed by the friends of the bill that 
this gigantic corporation (i.e., the L. & N.) was the main 

“° Later United States Senator from Alabama. 

“1 As the ‘‘Bald Eagle of the Mountains,’’ Houston won the battle for 
‘White Supremacy,’’ in 1875, became Governor, and later United States 
Senator. 

™? Armes, op. cit., p. 245. 

Tbid. 

™ Coulter, The Cincinnati Southern, p. 28. 


Coulter, op. cit., pp. 32-34. 
“ Thid., p. 44. 
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source of opposition, trying to hide behind the City 
(Louisville).’’*7 The L. & N. adopted as its principal tac- 
tical weapon in Kentucky, identification with the political, 
social and ideological pattern of the stricken South. ‘‘ Isaac 
Caldwell, who was one of Louisville’s stanchest defenders, 
accused Cincinnati of helping to vote Negro suffrage upon 
Kentucky, and then immediately coming and asking a spe- 
cial favor for doing so.’’** Louisville (i.e., the L. & N.) 
hired merchants ‘‘.. . . to go South and appeal to the dis- 
loyalty of their political record to seduce custom, and 
when they find that the South demands a better market 
than she affords, it again appeals to the more sectional 
feeling at home to prevent the South from getting to that 
market.’’*® If there is any truth in this partisan accusa- 
tion, it is the suggestion that capital—as represented by 
the L. & N.—preceded the politicians in appealing to racial 
and sectional interests. The fact that the L. & N. in Ala- 
bama was closely identified with local capitalists, while 
the Alabama and Chattanooga had such men as the ‘‘Stan- 
tons of Boston’’ in the chief place of prominence in opera- 
tions there, is an important key to politics in the State 
during the crucial years of Reconstruction. 


Itt 


Basic Economic Factors 1n ALABAMA RECONSTRUCTION (a) 
NorTHERN CAPITAL AND THE REPUBLICAN Party 


The Republican Party in Alabama was organized 
through the agency of the Union League of America.’”° 
The League originated in Philadelphia, and among its char- 
ter members were Jay Cooke and William Kelley.**? The 
League advertised its mission as that of carrying on a 


“7 Coulter, op. cit., p. 44. 

Tbid., p. 15. 

Thid. 

% Fleming, op. cit., pp. 402-405, 553-568, 514-515. 

| Chronicles of the Union League of Philadelphia, 1862-1902, pp. 3, 401. 
Philadelphia: Printed for the Union League by William R. Fell, 1902. 
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counter-propaganda to overcome the effects of ‘‘copper- 
head’’ agitation in the North.%? The League contributed 
to relief work among Negroes and white refugees in Ala- 
bama during the latter part of the War.* Afterward, nu- 
merous branches were organized in Alabama. The head of 
the order, and the principal organizer in Alabama was John 
Keffer, a Pennsylvanian financed by the Union League of 
Philadelphia.*** In the first efforts at the reorganization 
of political parties in Alabama in 1865-1866, the League 
spent most of its energies in the organization of whites in 
North Alabama.’ With the assurance of Negro suffrage, 
the League turned to the organization of prospective Negro 

The mother organization, at the termination of the War, 
declared that it would persist in its efforts to aid the work 
of national salvation, and defined the ‘‘vital issue’’ of na- 
tional politics as the tariff." It then began to devote it- 
self, as the chronicler states, ‘‘to new and subtler duties.’’?* 
Fleming betrays a delightful naiveté when he absolves the 
‘‘aristocratic’’ mother clubs of Philadelphia and New York 
from full knowledge of, or participation in, the ‘‘excesses”’ 
attendant upon Alabama’s internal Reconstruction poli- 
ties ;1°° he believed that these ‘‘aristocrats’’ could not pos- 
sibly have known what their hirelings in Alabama were 
doing. 

The John Keffer who organized the Union League in 
Alabama was a dominant figure in the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1867,1 and under the first Republican adminis- 
tration of Governor Smith, which was the period during 
which most of the railroad grants were made, served also 

*? Chronicles of the Union League of Philadelphia, pp. 2, 8. 

*8 Tbid., p. 393; Fleming, op. cit., p. 553. 

™ Fleming, op. cit., p. 554. 

“8 Thid., p. 556. 

Thid., p. 558. 

*7 Chronicles of the Union League, p. 235. 

*8 Chronicles of the Union League, p. 164. 


* Fleming, op. cit., p. 555. 
2 Tournal of the Constitutional Convention, 1867, passim. 
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as commissioner of the Bureau of Mineral Resources and 
of the Bureau of Immigration of Alabama.’* The connec- 
tion between the Union League and Eastern capitalists, 
and the Republican Party in Alabama, was close in other 
respects. We have noted, above, the activities, political and 
financial, of Congressman William D. ‘‘ Pig-Iron’’ Kelley, in 
Alabama during Reconstruction and afterward; the chroni- 
cler of the Union League refers to him as one ‘‘whose name 
was closely associated with the protective principle as Wil- 
liam McKinley’s afterward came to be.’’® Kelley was 
among the first to bring to the attention of Eastern capital 
the glad tidings of Alabama resources ;*® and we have seen 
how he struggled against Thaddeus Stevens for the early 
admission of Alabama, with a ‘‘cabinet’’ including Keffer, 
the ‘*‘Commissioner’’ in charge of the mineral resources, 
which he thought could be exploited profitably only if the 
de facto Republican government was accepted.’* 

In this connection nothing is more instructive regarding 
the peculiar mixture of humanitarianism and industrialism 
in the Northern interest in Alabama and the South than 
the activities of Congressman Kelley. A speech of his, to a 
mixed group of whites and blacks in Mobile on May 14, 
1867, precipitated a riot.” An extract from this speech 
was included in a special text book edited by the vigorous 
feminist and abolitionist, L. Maria Child, and intended es- 
pecially for the use of the Freedmen.’® 


** Owens, History and Dictionary of Alabama Biography, II, p. 778. 

*® Chronicles of the Union League, p. 402. 

*® Congressional Record, March 11, 1868, pp. 1818-1819; Armes, op. cit., 
p. 212; William D. Kelley, Speeches, Addresses and Letters on Industrial and 
Financial Questions, passim. Philadelphia: Henry Cary Baird, 1872. 

* See pp. 306 and 307 above. 

7 Fleming, op. cit., p. 509. 

7 Lydia Maria (Frances) Child, The Freedmen’s Book, p. 263. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields, 1865. Mrs. Child’s text was so extremely radical that 
even the American Missionary Association refused to circulate it! Their 
objection, however, was one of religious, not social, orthodoxy. See Lydia 
Maria Child, Letters, with a Biographical Introduction, by John G. Whittier, 
and an Appendix by Wendell Phillips, p. 201. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1883. 
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In Alabama the Union League, most often called the 
‘‘Loyal League,’’ furnished the political machinery for the 
manipulation of the Republican Party.’ Fleming stated 
that the League at first favored the confiscatory program 
of Thaddeus Stevens.’® The actual ritual of the organiza- 
tion was quite innocent, purporting ‘‘to preserve liberty, 
to perpetuate the Union, to maintain the laws and the Con- 
stitution, to secure the ascendancy of American institutions, 
to protect, defend, and strengthen all loyal men and mem- 
bers of the Union League of America, to demand the eleva- 
tion of labor, to aid in the education of laboring men, and 
to teach the duties of American citizenship.’ Certainly 
a program of expropriation would have been as popular 
among the poorer mountain whites as among the Negroes 
of the Black Belt plantations; after Stevens’ death, the 
guiding hands of Cooke and his Philadelphia associates in 
the Union League must have worked in the direction of 
avoiding such dangerous ‘‘isms’’ along with Stevens’ per- 
nicious ‘‘greenbackery.’’ 

The League was effective politically in Alabama only 
during the period of the inauguration of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1867, and the adoption of the Constitution 
in 1868.17° That it was a branch of the Republican Party, 
and, as such, was financed by the industrialists and finan- 
ciers who composed the Union League in Northern cities 
and industrial centers, goes without question. The decline 
of the League after 1868 was due, probably, to two reasons: 

1. With Republican control of Alabama assured after 
1868, the sponsors of the League might have thought their 
work well enough done. 

2. The loss of the National elections in the fall of 1867 
made the financial sponsors of the League unwilling to con- 
tinue the more ‘‘radical’’ manifestations of the work in the 


* Fleming, op. cit., p. 567. 

Thid., p. 593. 

 Thid., p. 559. 

“© Ku Klux Conspiracy, Alabama Testimony, pp. 7, 8, 35, 88, 170, et al. 
See Leagues, Loyal, in index, same publication. 
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South. As we have seen, the lost election had its consola- 
tion to offer the more Conservative wing of the party; the 
Republicans were promised ‘‘purification’’ of 

.... the ultra-infidelic rascals like Wade, Sumner, Stevens, et id omne genus 
(who were) dragging the Republican Party into all sorts of isms and ex- 
tremes .... Their policy was one of bitterness, hate, and wild agrarianism 
without a single Christian principle to give it consistency, except the sole idea 
of universal suffrage . ... These reckless demagogues have had their day 
and the time has come for wiser counsels. With Wade uttering agrarian 
doctrines in Kansas and fanning the flame of vulgar principles, trying to 
array labor against capital and pandering to the basest passions; with But- 
ler urging wholesale confiscation throughout the South and wholesale repudia- 
tion throughout the North so far as the national debt was concerned; with 
Stevens joining hands with the traitor Vallandingham and advocating the 
idea of a flood of irredeemable paper money sufficient in volume to drown 
the whole country; .... what wonder is it that the accumulated load was too 
heavy for any party to carry, and that it broke down under it?!71 

The Republican Party in Alabama after 1868 was fash- 
ioned more after the ideal of Jay and Henry Cooke than 
that of the ‘‘raseals’’ who fathered ‘‘isms.’’ As the latter 
said, the only common basis for the Party had been Negro 
suffrage, and it is clear that the two wings sponsored this 
issue for very different reasons. 

Industrial Conflict and Debt, 1871-1876: With this back- 
ground, both political and industrial conflict in Alabama 
during the latter stages of Reconstruction becomes under- 
standable. Reference has been made above to the close 
cooperation existing between the officials of the affiliated 
lines of the L. & N. in Alabama, and the Democratic ad- 
ministration elected in the fall of 1870. According to the 
terms of state endorsements, the State was liable for in- 
terest payments in the event of defaults by the roads. The 
Alabama and Chattanooga defaulted payment of interest 
due immediately after the new Democratic administration 
went into office, as of January 1, 1871.1 Governor Lindsay 
did not take over the road at that time, stating that to do 
so would acknowledge the validity of the grants to the Road, 
which his faction rejected as the corrupt malpractice of the 


*™ Oberholtzer, op. cit., p. 57; Letter of Henry Cooke to his Brother, Jay. 
2 Journal of the House, 1870-1871, p. 82. 
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prior Republican administration. When the railroad made 
its second default in June, 1871 (two weeks after the Louis- 
ville and Nashville had contracted to take over the South 
and North), Lindsay had different advice from his sup- 
porters; andhe seized the road for the State, and ap- 
pointed Colonel Gindrat and James H. Clanton as re- 
ceivers.1** Clanton was, at the time, Chairman of the 
Democratic State Executive Committee.."* He was also 
a director of the Montgomery and Eufaula Road, soon to 
become officially an affiliate of the L. & N. system.’ Among 
his fellow directors were Josiah Morris, of Montgomery, 
and Bolling Hall,’”* politician, director of the South and 
North, and one of the founders of the Elyton Land Com- 
pany. 

Clanton is frequently quoted in Fleming’s work on Re- 
construction as a paragon of pure political motive.” The 
Montgomery and Eufaula railroad, with the Alabama and 
Chattanooga, was a beneficiary of the extensive endorse- 
ments and State loans negotiated during the prior period.’ 
In 1871 Clanton was killed in a brawl in Knoxville by one 
Nelson, who was employed by the Stanton, or Alabama and 
Chattanooga interests.’ There is a certain irony in Flem- 
ing’s euology of Clanton: ‘‘He was killed in Knoxville by 
a hireling of one of the railroad companies which had looted 
the state treasury and which he was fighting.’’!®° 

*® William H. Moore, Report of the Commissioner to Investigate and 
audit claims against the State of Alabama, on account of the Alabama and 
Chattanooga Railroad, pp. 3-4. Montgomery: Arthur Bingham, State Printer, 
1873. In the meantime, it will be remembered that the L. & N. had openly 
agreed to take over complete control of the South and North. See p. 325, 
above. 

™ Ku Klux Conspiracy, Alabama Testimony, p. 226. 

*® Poor’s Manual, 1868, p. 251. 

* Owens, op. cit., III, p. 726. 

7 Fleming, op. cit., pp. 508, 512, 625, 630, 638. 

Houston, ‘‘ Message of the Governor,’’ House Journal, 1875-1876, pp. 
187-217, 

“® William Garrett, Reminiscences of Public Men in Alabama for Thirty 


Years, pp. 632-645. Atlanta: Plantation Publishing Company’s Press, 1872. 
™ Fleming, op. cit., p. 508. 
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The Alabama and Chattanooga dragged through a long 
period of litigation during the next few years. From July, 
1871, to October, 1872, it was operated by the State.’*? The 
interest on the A. & C. bonds alone amounted to $500,000 
a year.’** 

In 1872 David P. Lewis, Republican, was elected Gov- 
ernor of Alabama. Lewis immediately took steps to re- 
lieve the State of the devastating interest payments which 
had accumulated with successive defaults, following that 
of the Alabama and Chattanooga. By an agreement nego- 
tiated in the Spring of 1873, the railroad companies, through 
an Act known as the ‘*$4,000 a mile law,’’ agreed to turn in 
their $16,000-a-mile bonds, and to receive back $4,000-a- 
mile straight state bonds, thus reducing the State liability 
by 75 per cent.'** In December of 1873, Governor Lewis 
stated that all of the roads involved had filed notice of their 
acceptance of the Act.'** 

‘It is strange that but little attention has been given to 
the effect of the Panic of 1873 upon the course of Recon- 
struction in the South. The failure of Jay Cooke removed 
from the scene, not only a heavy investor in Southern rail- 
roads, but also an ‘‘angel’’ of the Republican Party in the 
section; and left supreme in the field of these investments 
the combined forces of the Drexels and the rising Junius 
S. Morgan. While these circumstances may be of specula- 
tive interest here, they are worthy of study. 

The majority of the Alabama and Chattanooga bonds 
had passed into the hands of a ‘‘group of English ecapital- 
ists.’"*° The accumulation of defaulted interest payments 
reached a peak in 1873, in the financial panic of that year. 
Even the L. & N. was completely prostrated. An operating 
deficit of $568,362 for the entire system in 1873 was laid at 


1 Moore, op. cit., p. 3. 

*2 House Journal, 1870-1871, p. 82. 

*8 Commercial and Financial Chronicle, May 17, 1873, Vol. XVI, No. 11, 
p. 659; December 13, 1873, Vol. XVII, No. 442, p. 803. 

™ Tbid., p. 180. 

*®© Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Vol. XVI, No. 398. 
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the doors of the South and North. ‘‘The prostration of the 
iron industries has greatly retarded the development of 
the rich mineral resources along the lines of that road, 
which had been greatly relied upon for supplying it with a 
profitable business.’’** The result was that the L. & N. 
went into bankruptcy and the ownership of the line passed 
finally and completely from whatever local capitalists had 
shared in its major control before, into the hands of Kast- 
ern and European hands. 

The financial crisis made the election of 1874 of para- 
mount importance to the persons involved, who saw an op- 
portunity to rescue from the general wreckage whatever 
salvage might be had. Industrial conflict, accordingly, was 
sharply focussed in political conflict. The strictly racial and 
sectional interpretation of the period by Fleming is likely 
to suggest that all of the corruption visible in Alabama was 
an outcome of Black Republican thievery.*7 We may say 
that the basic economic issue of the campaign of 1874 in 
Alabama was to determine which of the financial interests 
involved would be able to make the best possible settlement 
with a state government bankrupted by the earnest efforts 
of both. Certain facts add piquancy to the general notion 
that Reconstruction in Alabama was a tightly drawn strug- 
gle between Virtue, as represented by the Democrats, and 
Vice, as represented by the Republicans. 

Henry Clews, an associate of Jay Cooke, and a heavy in- 
vestor in Southern issues, was among the most prominent 
of the bankers holding the Alabama railroad bonds which 
lay in the scale of battle.1** Clews boasted of having nego- 
tiated Dix’s nomination as Governor of New York, which, 
he believed, made Grant’s renomination certain.’*® His in- 
terest in Alabama, he said, was motivated by a noble-heart- 


*° Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Vol. XIX, No. 487, p. 423; Armes, 
The Story of Coal and Iron, p. 252. 

*' Fleming, op. cit., pp. 583ff. 

** Henry W. Clews, Fifty Years in Wall Street, pp. 254ff. New York: 
Irving Publishing Co., 1908. 

 Thid., p. 302. 
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ed impulse ‘‘to help the South and to help develop its re- 
sources.’”!®° He added, almost as an after-thought, that he 
had considered Alabama as the most profitable place for 
investment on account of its manifest industrial advan- 
tages over the North in the years immediately after the 
War." Writing of the ‘‘repudiation’’ of Alabama issues 
owned by him, after the final victory of the Democrats, he 
laid it to ‘‘political manipulation.’’”? In addition to invest- 
ments in State issues, Clews was associated with Samuel 
Noble and William D. ‘‘Pig-Iron’’ Kelley in financing the 
Oxford Iron Works at Anniston, which lay along the right- 
of-way of the Alabama and Chattanooga, and was a director 
of the Selma and Gulf Railroad (projected to run from 
Selma to Pensacola), advertised as forming ‘‘the most 
practicable route from the coal fields and valuable deposits 
of iron from Alabama, to the harbor of Pensacola.’’!® 
The election of 1874 determined the fate of the Repub- 
lican Party in Alabama. George Houston, poetically rep- 
resented in Democratic literature and in Fleming’s account 
as ‘*The Bald Eagle of the Mountains,’’ and as the defender 
of ‘‘White Supremacy,”’ was elected by a large majority." 
Neither the campaign literature nor Fleming referred to 
his close cooperation and participation in the Sloss and 
L. & N. enterprises. Almost too innocently, Fleming states 
that: ‘‘The campaign fund was the largest in the history 
of the State; every man who was able, and many who were 
not, contributed; assistance also came from Northern Dem- 
ocrats, and Northern Capitalists who had investments in 
the South or who owned part of the legal bonds of the 
State.’ As the ‘‘legality’’ of the bonds had not been 
determined at the time when these gentlemen made their 


™ Henry W. Clews, op. cit., p. 254. 

™ Henry W. Clews, Fifty Years in Wall Street, p. 254. 

“2 Thid., p. 244. 

*8 Armes, op. cit., p. 180; Kelley, The Old South and the New, passim; 
Poor’s Manual, 1870-1871, p. 408. 

™ Fleming, op. cit., p. 793. 

™ Ibid., p. 792. Italics the author’s. 
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contributions, the discrimination seems doubtful. Obviously 
the ‘‘Northern capitalists’? who contributed to the Demo- 
cratic fund did so in the hope that with Democratic victory 
the bonds they owned would be declared legal by the new 
government.’** Nordhoff, a witness whose verdict was un- 
compromisingly against the Republican regime, said that 
‘‘where conspicuous financial jobbery took place (in rail- 
road legislation) Democrats have, oftener than not, been 
parties in interest.’”*’ Let us not forget what has already 
been noted; that as a specific effect of the Panic of 1873, 
it was the misfortune of the Republicans to enter the elec- 
tion of 1874 a year after the house of Jay Cooke had drawn 
Henry Clews with it to failure.’ 

There is a final incident to this industrial epic that may 
or may not have had a connection with the end of Recon- 
struction in Alabama in 1874, and in other states soon there- 
after. On December 21, 1874, at Macon, Georgia, was 
formed what has been described as the ‘‘most efficient rail- 
road pool in the United States, largely owing to the genius 
of Albert Fink as manager.’’!* 

Sharp competition first appeared after prostration by the Civil War, 
when it was soon discovered that there were more roads than available 
traffic. Agreements to restore and maintain charges alternated for a time 
with the most destructive rate wars .... Bankruptcy and ruin in railroad 
affairs were widespread. Permanent success was finally wrought out of such 
chaos by the first General Commissioner, who perfected an agreement in 
1875 which proved lasting.? 

The pool rejoiced in the innocent name of ‘‘The South- 
ern Railroad and Steamship Company.’’ It allayed com- 
petition, and facilitated the growth of several great systems 
where the highly individualistic small lines had flourished 

“ Ttalics the author’s. 

* Nordhoff, The Cotton States in 1875, p. 89. 

** Clews, op. cit., passim. 

*” William Z. Ripley, Railroads: Finance and Organization, p. 584. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1915. Fink, it will be remembered, was the 
guiding hand in the early L. & N. penetration of Alabama, and in formulat- 
ing the merger between the South and North and the L. & N. that defeated 


the designs of the Russell Sage, Republican, Alabama and Chattanooga. 
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theretofore.*” Coincident with the formation of this pool, 
it is interesting to note certain changes in the directorates 
of many of the Southern lines as reported for 1875-1876, 
and contrasted with the same lists for 1868-1869." J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, in 1875-1876, appears as a Director for sey- 
eral of the Alabama and Georgia lines, including the Mobile 
and Montgomery, an L. & N. affiliate.*** Josiah Morris ap- 
pears as a member of the directorate of the Mobile and 
Montgomery, the Western Railroad of Alabama (a Central 
of Georgia affiliate), and the South and North (L. & N. 
affiliate).2* H. B. Plant, founder of the Plant system, ap- 
pears as Director of the Western Railroad of Alabama.?” 

The election of Governor Houston in 1874 provided an 
opportunity for the settlement of the ‘‘debt’’ of Alabama, 
as pledged by the winning party. The debt settlement is 
supposed to have been framed by a State Senator, Rufus 
W. Cobb, ‘‘and others.’”°® Cobb, according to a biographi- 
cal sketch, ‘‘devised the plan of readjustment for the state 
debt which Governor Houston submitted to the legislature 
after elaboration. He was the friend and admirer of Gov- 
ernor Houston during his administration.’ Cobb was 
also President of the Central Iron and Coal Works at Hel- 
ena, which was subsidized by the L. & N.2 In addition, he 
was a local attorney for the L. & N.? 

Governor Houston began his administration with the 
expressed desire of settling the ‘‘debt.’’ It should be kept 
in mind here that ‘‘debts’’ are either paid, or repudiated ; 
and those who, following Fleming, state that the ‘‘Recon- 
struction Debt’’ in Alabama amounted to from $25,000,000 


™ Ripley, op. cit., p. 585. 

*? See Poor’s Railroad Manuals for given years, passim. 
*§ Poor’s Railroad Manual, 1876, p. 476. 

™ Tbid., pp. 476, 484, 671. 


© Thid., p. 484. 

** Owens, History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama Biography, III, 
p. 357. 

Toid. 


© Ibid.; Armes, op cit., pp. 17, 147. 
*° Owens, op. cit., III, p. 357. 
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to $30,000,000, need to ask themselves how a ‘‘debt’’ of this 
size, existing at the accession of Houston in 1874, could be- 
come a ‘‘debt’’ of less than $10,000,000 through his adjust- 
ments without actual repudiation. Certainly the Alabama 
‘‘debt’’ was adjusted; but there was no repudiation. It will 
appear in the following paragraphs that the Alabama 
‘*debt’’ of $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 was not, at any time, 
an actual ‘‘debt,’’ but always a potential one; and that if it 
had been, or become, an ‘‘actual debt,’’ the State would 
have owned all of the railroads endorsed by it as compensa- 
tion for the ‘‘debt’’ assumed. The long-heralded triumph 
of Governor Houston’s ‘‘debt settlement’’ actually will be 
seen to have consisted in relieving the State of its ‘‘poten- 
tial debt,’’ and the railroads of the threat of State foreclo- 
sure on mortgages held by it, on grounds highly advan- 
tageous to the railroads; or, at least, to those railroad sys- 
tems with which the leadership of the Alabama Democracy 
was on a fairly intimate basis. 

As his ‘‘debt commissioners’? Governor Houston ap- 
pointed Levi W. Lawler, T. B. Bethea, and himself as ex- 
officio chairman. T. B. Bethea does not appear as a direc- 
tor or stockholder in any published records of these facts.?"° 
Levi W. Lawler was reported in 1868°" and 1870 as a direc- 
tor of the Selma, Rome, and Dalton,”!? a competing road to 
the Alabama and Chattanooga; Peter Hamilton, listed with 
Rufus Cobb as one of the men responsible for the debt set- 
tlement in preliminary negotiations, is recorded as a Mo- 
bile and Ohio (an L. & N. subsidiary) director in 1868,7%* 
and in 1870-1871.?"* Houston was a director of the Nashville 
and Decatur (an L. & N. affiliate) in 18687" and 1870;?!° 
his law partner, Luke Pryor, whom he followed to Wash- 


™In Affairs of Southern Railroads, or in successive Poor’s Manuals. 
™ Tbid., p. 384. 

Tbid., 1871, p. 393. 

™8 Poor’s Manual, 1869, p. 104. 

™ Tbid., 1871, p. 268. 

Thid., 1869, p. 266. 

*° Tbid., 1871, p. 114. 
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ington as United States Senator from Alabama, was a di- 
rector of the South and North (an L. & N. subsidiary) in 
187077 and in 1875.78 

The Report of the Debt Commissioners prefaced an 
analysis of the nature of State obligations by saying that 
the ‘‘direct and contingent indebtedness of the State is 
$30,000,000.’’"° For political purposes, these obligations 
had been talked about during the campaign as though they 
were a ‘‘direct’’ debt; and the historians have not distin- 
guished between the two classes. As suggested above, the 
greater part of this ‘‘debt’’ was ‘‘contingent’’; that is to 
say, it would become a direct debt only in the event that the 
State foreclosed its mortgages upon the railroad property, 
leaving the State in debt, indeed, to bondholders, to the 
amount of the endorsements and loans, but at the same time 
possessed of the valuable railroad properties as compensa- 
tion. 

The Debt Commission divided the said ‘‘indebtedness”’ 
into four classes. Class I was defined as including: 
. . . . bonds issued or loaned to railroad companies (consisting) of bonds 
bearing five, six, and eight per cent interest; bonds issued for temporary 
loans; bonds hypothecated with and sold by the New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Company, on account of a temporary loan; bonds hypothecated 
with and sold by agencies appointed by the United States District Court, 
in bankrupt cases; State obligations, bearing eight per cent interest; State 


Certificates, known as “Patton money”; Trust funds, and some small claims 
against the State.220 


This class of indebtedness amounted to $11,677,470, in- 
cluding $1,050,000 of unpaid interest. The great portion of 
this debt had accumulated prior to Republican rule in 1868; 
when this party had taken over control in 1868, the State 
bonded debt was $6,848,400, with $2,494,654.87 of additional 
state funds which had been dissipated, but still involved the 
state in interest payments.*? Obligations in Class I which 

27 Affairs of Southern Roads, p. 122. 

8 Tbid., 1875, p. 671. 

™* House Journal, 1875-1876, p. 192. 


Thid., p. 193. 
™ Poor’s Railroad Manual, 1869-1870, p. 470. 
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might be laid to ‘‘ Reconstruction extravagance’’ therefore 
accounted for approximately one million of the total. 

Class I debts were ‘‘settled’’ by a refunding operation 
by which the state was granted a lower rate of interest and 
the cancellation of past due interest payments.?” 

Class II amounted to $1,156,000. They represented the 
liability of the State for railroad endorsements compro- 
mised under the law of 1873, in Governor Lewis’ adminis- 
tration, when the railroads had exchanged $4,000-a-mile 
bonds for the prior bonds valued at $18,000-a-mile. By 
this means the State had, by 1874, reduced its liability by 
retiring $5,103,000 worth of endorsed bonds.” 

Class II debts were ‘‘settled’’ by exchanging endorse- 
ment bonds for one-half of their face value; in other words, 
admitted the Commission, the ‘‘State accepted a clear loss 
of one-half.’? The roads so favored were the (James Sloss- 
George Houston-Luke Pryor) L. & N. affiliate, the South 
and North; the Grand Trunk; and the Savannah and Mem- 
phis.?*4 

Class III debts are called by Fleming ‘‘the worst of 
all.’’**> They totalled $2,573,093. These obligations included 
$600,000 of claims rendered by the South and North,” of 
which Governor Houston’s law partner, Luke Pryor, was 
a director,?*’ and in which, as we have seen, the omni-pres- 
ent James W. Sloss had been from the first a prominent fig- 
ure. Governor Houston himself had been a director of the 
affiliated L. & N. company, the Nashville and Decatur, in 
1868°* and in 1870.7 The South and North claims were 
actually L. & N. claims, since the company was a subsidiary 
of the greater line. 

Regarding these claims, the Debt Commission, of which, 

2 House Journal, 1875-1876, p. 194. 

Ibid., p. 195. 

 Thid., pp. 195-196. 

"= Op. cit., p. 581. 

* House Journal, 1875-1876, p. 196. 

™ Poor’s Railroad Manual, 1875-1876, p. 671. 


Tbid., 1868-1869, p. 266. 
*® Tbid., 1870-1871, p. 393. 
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it will be remembered, Governor Houston was Chairman, 
stated: 

It is not our province to make any suggestion in regard to the claim of 
the South and North .... They are not connected in any way with the 


bonded debt of the State, and do not come within the scope of our investi- 
gation and adjustment.230 


But this $600,000 had been included in the ‘‘debt’’ as 
originally claimed by the Democrats, and as quoted by later 
historians. To disregard it was one of the simpler devices 
for ‘‘settlement’’ and ‘‘reduction’’ adopted by the Debt 
Commission. 

The Commission dealt less kindly with $1,464,689 of 
obligations which involved the banking house of Henry 
Clews & Company. Clews, we have observed, was a bank- 
ing associate of Jay Cooke," and in Alabama had invest- 
ments at Anniston in the Oxford Iron Works along with 
Samuel Noble, erstwhile trader-between-the-lines, and Wil- 
liam D. ‘‘Pig-Iron’’ Kelley.*** Clews’ interests had been 
with the Alabama and Chattanooga, the Russell Sage, Re- 
publican sponsored road that was intent on invading the 
Alabama Mineral District from the direction of Chatta- 
nooga as the L. & N. was similarly bent on tapping this 
region from the North. 

Mr. Clews’ autobiography states simply, but eloquently, 
that the Debt Commission was motivated by ‘‘ political ma- 
nipulations’’ in disposing of his claims.** This was their 
solemn pronouncement regarding the Clews obligation: 

The State is liable only for the amount of the debt which was due to 
Clews and Co., amounting to about three hundred and ten thousand dollars, 
with interest. This amount is all that we recommend to be arranged by the 
State; and as to which of the claimants it belongs we do not undertake to 
decide.234 
It was in this manner that another million of the ‘‘debt’’ 
was settled. 

*° House Journal, 1875-1876, pp. 196-197. 

™ See p. 333, above. 

*“See p. 334, above. 


™ Fifty Years in Wall Street, p. 255. 
™4 House Journal, 1875-1876, pp. 197-199; Ibid., 1876-1877, pp. 252-254. 
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Class IV ‘‘debts’’ amounted to $14,641,000. They con- 
sisted of endorsed bonds on the basis of $16,000 a mile which 
had not been compromised under the $4,000-a-mile law. The 
total obligation, on inspection by the Commission, was 
scaled down to $11,597,000," excluding $3,024,000 in loans 
due from the Alabama and Chattanooga and the Montgom- 
ery and Eufaula with unpaid interest.“* The ‘‘scaled 
down’? figure of $11,597,000 included $5,300,000 worth of 
endorsements at $16,000-a-mile for the Alabama and Chat- 
tanooga, $3,474,000 worth of unpaid interest, and a $2,000,- 
000 loan from the State to the Alabama and Chattanooga.”*" 

It has been pointed out above that Governor Lindsay, 
Democrat, had thrown the Alabama and Chattanooga into 
the hands of the State in 1871.7 Extensive litigation had 
resulted, the bondholders, most of whom were English, 
claiming that the State had deliberately wrecked the road.” 
Considering the fact that Clanton, whom Lindsay appointed 
as one of the receivers, was also Executive Chairman of 
the State Democratic Committee, as well as a leading figure 
in the competing L. & N. affiliates, the complaint had at 
least plausibility. The Debt Commission compromised the 
claims of the English bondholders by (a) paying them 
$1,000,000, thus disposing of the alleged nine million dollars 
of indebtedness charged against the State in this connec- 
tion,**° and (b) transferring to the owners of the railroad’s 
first mortgage bonds more than a half million acres of 
land, in the heart of the rich mineral region, and which later 
became the seene of extensive industrialization in Ala- 
bama.**? 

* House Journal, 1875-1876, p. 199. 

Thid. 

™ Thid. 

“See page 330, above. 

*° (No author), The Hill Country of Alabama, U. S. A.; or, the land of 
rest, pp. 95-96. London: Published for the English Committee of Bondholders, 
1878. 


“ House Journal, 1875-1876, p. 191. 
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The remaining items of endorsement, involving the 
Montgomery and Eufaula, the East Alabama and Cincin- 
nati, the Selma and Gulf, the Selma, Marion and Memphis, 
and the New Orleans and Selma, were in litigation at the 
time of the Committee Report. The Commission stated 
that the action of the Court would probably result in nulli- 
fying the purported liability of the State, and that the in- 
terests of the bondholders would best be served by ‘‘their 
acceptance of a transfer of the lien of the State created by 
statute, and giving to the State a full discharge from those 
pretended claims against it.’’*** In other words, the 
‘*Debt’’ Commission itself denominated as ‘‘pretended 
claims’’ large amounts which it afterward proudly claimed 
to have ‘‘settled,’’ and which historians have accepted as 
the ‘‘ Alabama Debt.”’ 

The final report of the Debt Commission stated that: 
‘‘the volume of indebtedness of the State, including State 
obligations, will be reduced to about $9,500,000 exclusive of 
trust funds.’’*** Since the Commission had begun its first 
report by stating that the debt amounted to more than $30,- 
000,000, this immense reduction was hailed as a triumph 
of Democratic honesty over Republican extravagance. It 
has been so regarded by practically all historians. More 
interesting still, the myth of an immense debt of $30,000,- 
000, crushing the people of Alabama for two generations, 
has persisted along with the paradoxical belief that the 
Democratic Party, immediately on its return to power, res- 
cued the State from an immense load of debt. To all in- 
tents and purposes, the debt existed for purposes of Demo- 
cratic propaganda in the election of 1874; it ceased to 
exist in 1875-1876 for the purpose of showing Democratic 
honesty; but it has always existed to show how great was 
the ruin wreaked upon the State by the Republican, Recon- 
struction government. 


* House Journal, 1875-1876, p. 202. 
Thid., pp. 53, 255. 
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Fleming’s conclusion to a discussion of the debt situa- 
tion remains in evidence as the perfect document: 

There was not an honest white person who lived in the State during 
Reconstruction, nor 4 man, woman or child, descended from such a person, 
who did not then suffer or does not still suffer from the direct results of the 
carpet-bag-financiering. Homes were sold or mortgaged; schools were 
closed, and children grew up in ignorance; the taxes for nearly twenty 
years were used to pay interest on the debt then piled up. Not until 1899 
was there a one-mill school tax (until then the interest paid on the Re- 
construction debt was larger than the school fund),244 and not until 1891 
was the state able to care for the disabled Confederate soldiers.245 

Knight states that one of the reasons for the backward- 
ness of Alabama in education was the fact that ‘‘upon Ala- 
bama was heaped a debt of $18,000,000.’’**° Cubberly states, 
similarly, that the Reconstruction government caused back- 
wardness in the schools through ‘‘wasting of resources.’’**" 

These statements may be seen to be exaggerated and 
incorrect, especially when they lay blame for immense 
‘debts’? upon ‘‘Negro,’’ ‘‘Republican’’ regimes in Ala- 
bama. There was no ‘‘Negro’’ government; no such debts 
were left after Reconstruction; and what debts were creat- 
ed resulted from the activities of various capitalists work- 
ing through both Republican and Democratic Party chan- 
nels. The debt settlement of 1876 left the residual obliga- 
tions of the State Government, including both bonded 
debt and the various trust funds for which the State was 
responsible, at approximately $12,000,000. It has been 
shown, above, that these same obligations in 1868, when 
the Reconstruction government took control, amounted ap- 
proximately to $9,500,000.?48 

“The Brookings Institute, in a recent study of the Alabama financial 
structure, pointed out that the reason Alabama had an archaic tax limit for 
schools was because of a strangle-hold upon state government by planters and 
industrialists, who had engrafted this limitation in the State Constitution of 
1875. See Taxation of the State Government of Alabama, p. 47, Vol. 4, Pt. 3. 
Montgomery: Wilson Printing Co., 1932. 

“5 On. cit., pp. 585-586. 

“Edgar W. Knight, Education in the United States, p. 468. 

“7 Ellwood P. Cubberley, Public Education in the United States, p. 435. 
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What is true is that in the negotiations leading up to 
the refunding of the debt, the holders of various State ob- 
ligations drove a hard bargain with the Debt Commission 
regarding future tax policy. The Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1875 was in session while the debt negotiations were 
being held, and the articles adopted on taxation and finance 
were dictated by the arrangement with the bondholders. 
Considering their financial affiliations, it can be readily 
imagined that Governor Houston and his fellow-commit- 
teemen were all too eager to comply. On October 16, 1875, 
the Convention was reported on the verge of complete re- 
pudiation ;**° a combination of Black Belt Conservatives, 
not in the ‘‘ring,’’ with hill country ‘‘radicals,’’ were all 
for making trouble for the ‘‘debt’’ commission and its mis- 
sion. The Committee on Taxation of the Convention re- 
ported that they had advised with General L. W. Lawler 
and Colonel T. B. Bethea, two of the three debt commis- 
sioners. These men were sanguine that the ‘‘debt’’ could 
be ‘‘reduced’’ from $30,000,000 to $10,000,000 through 
their negotiations, and advised the Convention to limit 
State tax levies to a maximum impost of .0075 on the dol- 
lar. If this were done, the debt commissioners believed 
that 


Capital, seeing that our debt is reduced and our taxing power limited, 
will seek investment in our cheap lands, and population, always following 
capital, will fill up our waste places .... Capital (will see) that our prop- 
erty will enhance in value.250 


In a letter written by the Debt Commissioners to the 
bondholders, dated December 30, 1875, it is revealed that 
the latter had made various suggestions regarding ways 
in which the expenses of the State could be cut, so as to 
allow payment of interest due on State obligations. One 
method suggested was to cut the size of appropriations 


*° Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Vol. XXI, No. 534, September 18, 
1875, p. 276. 

* Journal of the Constitutional Convention of the State of Alabama of 
1875, pp. 35-36. Montgomery: W. W. Screws, State Printer, 1875. 
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made to the schools.*! A second was to save money by 
cutting down the expenses of feeding prisoners.”” In fact, 
the two fundamental anti-social weaknesses in Alabama’s 
state government to comparatively modern times, i.e., poor 
schools and the convict lease system, were specifically sug- 
gested by the bondholders as possible sources of needed 
revenue.”* 

During debate, in the Alabama House, on a proposed 
- tax bill, the estimate of the debt commission was taken as 
a guide for the House Committee. The Debt Commission 
estimated a total income of $1,066,000 would derive from a 
seven and one-half mill levy. State expenses were esti- 
mated at 


Appropriation, School 100,000 
Interest, A. & M. Bonds. ..........00..0.0...5.cccceeeceees 20,280 
Interest, State 54,000 


This would leave $241,720 to pay interest on the va- 
rious debts.2>* The refunding arrangement operated so 
that on several classes of obligations the interest began 
five years from the date of settlement, while on others in- 
terest was set at a low figure for the first few years.”° The 
only provisions made for the support of schools were (a) 
the ‘‘Interest on the Trust Fund’’; this meant that the in- 
terest upon the fictitious literary fund which had been dis- 


*! Commercial and Financial Chronicle, January 29, 1876, Vol. XXII, No. 
553, p. 110. 

*2 Tbid. 

*3 Governor Houston and his successor, Governor Cobb, whom, as suggested 
above, were closely associated with James W. Sloss, turned the convict system 
from a liability into a profitable source of revenue for the State. See pages 
321 and 322, above. 

™ House Journal, 1876-1877, pp. 254-256; Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, February 12, 1876, Vol. XXII, No. 555. 

™ Thid. 
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sipated in the failure of the State bank twenty years be- 
fore, would be appropriated by the Legislature yearly to 
the support of the schools; and, (b), a yearly appropria- 
tion of $100,000 from the State Treasury.”® The Consti- 
tution imbedded in the organic law of the State a fixed 
state tax levy maximum. This, together with the gradua- 
tion of interest payments to increase over a period of 
years, and the Constitutional prohibition of local taxation 
for schools, effectually estopped any major increases in 
appropriations for schools so long as the Constitution of 
1875 remained in force.?* 


CoNncLUSION 


The story of Reconstruction, as viewed in the foregoing 
pages, admittedly needs elaboration; it concerns itself un- 
duly neither with whites, nor with blacks; with the State 
Legislature, nor with the Senate; with carpetbaggers, nor 
with scalawags; nor even with the senators, congressmen, 
governors, legislators, and other factotums usually ac- 
corded major attention. 

Our story has sought to identify great social and eco- 
nomic forces whose working in Alabama during Recon- 
struction gives to the period the quality of inevitable, in- 
exorable pressure and response, action and reaction. These 
forces are none the less significant because they lack tan- 
gible form, and frequently defy exact statistical descrip- 
tion. 

We have seen that the land—Mother Karth—attracted 
and repelled different social and economic classes of white 
migrants, and so moulded the shape of institutions, and 
the ecology of their distribution. We have seen, further, 
that man-made institutions could become the source of at- 
titudes which reciprocally reinforced the strength of the 
institution. The geography of Alabama determined the 


* House Journal, 1875-1876, p. 204. 
*? See Brookings Institution Report, op. cit. 
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boundaries of the plantation system of cotton culture, and, 
together with the source of the migrants, defined the struc- 
ture of chattel slavery in the State. The institution of 
chattel slavery in turn required the development of an 
elaborate set of mental attitudes bulwarking its structure. 
Social and economic classes among white persons depended 
for their form upon the nature of the land and the nature 
of the institution of Negro slavery, as well as upon ‘‘natu- 
ral’’ principles of economic stratification. Each of these 
diversifying factors affected the institutions maintained, 
and, consequently, the attitudes derivative from them. 
The natural endowment of the State with resources 
for an industrial civilization attracted capital bent on ex- 
ploiting this mineral wealth. Our perspective enables us 
to perceive that accumulations of capital, and the men who 
controlled them, were as unaffected by attitudinal preju- 
dices as it is possible to be. Without sentiment, without 
emotion, those who sought profit from an exploitation of 
Alabama’s natural resources turned other men’s prejudices 
and attitudes to their own account, and did so with skill 
and a ruthless acumen. Meanwhile, there were men of 
sentiment who had a mixed vision of another kind of social 
structure—the Northern Humanitarians, the landless 
whites and the landless Negroes. Reconstruction in Ala- 
bama, during its first stages, was affected by 19th Century 
Humanitarianism, as it was finally determined by 19th Cen- 
tury capital expansion and exploitation. A decadent and 
paralyzed agrarian structure founded on chattel slavery, 
in combination with political and economic forces working 
on a nation-wide scale, witnessed the defeat of the Hu- 
manitarian ideal and the triumph of the capital investor. 
Since, politically, Humanitarianism, as it had power to af- 
fect the government of the South, died with Thaddeus 
Stevens in 1868, Reconstruction after that date may be sig- 
nalized as a struggle between different financiers. The 
panic of 1873, and the collapse of one of the contestants as 
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a result, paved the way for the general peace that came in 
the period from 1874-1876. 

In this retrospect such institutions as the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad, the Alabama and Chattanooga 
Railroad, the Union League (considered as an instrument 
of Northern capital), the banking houses of the Cooke’s, 
of Russell Sage, of the Morgan’s and the Drexel’s, loom 
more significantly in Alabama Reconstruction than do the 
time-honored figures of the history books. Such personali- 
ties as James W. Sloss, Josiah Morris, Albert Fink, Henry 
Clews, Jay Cooke, William Kelley, Luke Pryor, Russell 
Sage, and V. K. Stevenson, assume larger proportions than 
all of the governors and legislators of whom such full ae- 
count has been taken in the past. 

We may even be tempted to conclude that the Carpet- 
baggers, the Scalawag, ‘‘Nigger domination,’’ and even 
the Ku Klux Klan, were not the principal heroes, or the 
villains, of the Reconstruction period in Alabama. 


Horace Mann Bonp 
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THE ROLE OF THE BLACK MAMMY IN THE 
PLANTATION HOUSEHOLD 


The present generation of Americans, both white and 
Negro, are acquainted with the ‘‘Black Mammy”’ as she 
has been handed down in tradition. They are acquainted 
with her as she is represented on the legitimate stage, in 
the moving pictures, and in fiction. Newspapers and pe- 
riodicals from time to time print stories about this char- 
acter, and people living who came under her influence re- 
late their experiences with the ‘‘Mammy”’ to their chil- 
dren, friends, and acquaintances. 

Negroes and whites in the South held different atti- 
tudes toward what came out of slavery. To the majority 
of Negroes anything that savored of the period of slavery 
was objectionable. Even the spirituals once came under 
the ban. To whites the period of slavery has been senti- 
mentalized and glorified. Because the ‘‘Black Mammy’’ 
originated in and came out of the period of bondage she 
is an acceptable symbol to whites and an unacceptable 
one to Negroes. 

Never was this made more evident than it was by the eon- 
troversy which was kept up for many months through the 
press by the suggestion made in 1923 by the Daughters of 
the Confederacy that Congress set aside in the National 
Capital a site upon which they would erect a monument 
to the memory of this group of Negro women. The monu- 
ment proposal was generally opposed by Negroes, who 
said a better memorial would be to extend the full rights 
of American citizenship to the descendants of these Mam- 
mies.’”"* The proposals made by the Negroes included 
the discontinuation of lynching, the inequality in educa- 


* Washington Tribune, Washington, D. C., 2-3-23; National Baptist Union 
Review, Nashville, Tenn., 5-4-23; Christian Index, Jackson, Tenn., 2-22-23; 
Birmingham Reporter, Birmingham, Ala., 3-17-23; New York Age, New York 
City, 1-6-23. 
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tional facilities, all practices of discrimination, the hu- 
miliation of Negroes in public conveyances, and the denial 
to them of the rights of suffrage. 

White people of the South generally thought that this 
memorial was an excellent way to perpetuate what was 
to them tender memories. Monuments to the old Negro 
had been erected in the South before? and monuments to 
the ‘‘Black Mammy’’ of the South also had been proposed 
before ;? the National Capital had been one of the places 
proposed by Lucian Lamar Knight in 1910.4. The bitter- 
ness of expression called out by this controversy illus- 
trated the depth of feeling on both sides of the racial lines 
about this traditional character. So great, however, was 
the pressure brought to bear against the erection of the 
monument that the bill was finally killed in the House of 
Representatives. The purpose of this paper is to go back 
of the tradition and to show the actual role of the ‘‘ Mam- 
my’’ in the plantation household of the Old South. 

The role of the ‘‘Mammy”’ in the plantation household 
grew out of the role of the Negro slaves on the plantation. 
Negro servants played an important role throughout the 
period of slavery. The washerwoman, the cook, the maid, 
the seamstress, the butler, the porter, the gardener, and 
the coachman functioned in the home life of the South. 
Early in the establishment of the plantation in America 
they became fixtures in the plantation economy. The work 
of the plantation called for a division of labor on the basis 
of work to be done within the house and without. The 
plantation was the economic unit in the South, and the 
division of labor there was as important as it is in any 
industrial plant today. The two main divisions into which 
slaves were divided were household servants and _ field 
hands. 


? Brewton, Ala., Standard, June 10, 1937; F. J. M. Murray, The Emanci- 
pated and Freed in American Sculpture, p. 129. 

* Mary Polk Branch, Memoirs of a Southern Woman Within the Lines, 
pp. 46-47. 

*Lucian Lamar Knight, Memorials of Dixie-land, p. 374. 
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Within the house the division of work to be done was 
on the basis of duties to be performed. The mistress was 
the central figure. Her role within the house was similar 
to that of the master without. The supervision of the 
household servants was her part of the job, and a stren- 
uous job it was.° 

The ‘‘Black Mammy’? was a household servant who 
generally had specific duties to perform. These were 
mainly connected with the care of the children of the fam- 
ily, thus relieving the mistress of all the drudgery work 
connected with child care. When these duties were not 
pressing, which meant that the children were large enough 
to be able to help take care of themselves, she assisted the 
mistress with the household tasks. Her sphere of influence 
widened with the years of her service. She was next to the 
mistress in authority® and ‘‘bossed’’ evervone and every- 
thing in the household.’ 

The ‘‘Black Mammy”’ tradition in the Southern house- 
hold became a plantation tradition, for it arose on the plan- 
tation, bloomed when the plantation was in its glory and 
so took hold of the imagination of the people of the South 
that the ‘‘Black Mammy”’ eventually entered the homes 
of the middle class and the poorer farmer. Here she was 
oftimes the only slave and became the maid of all work, 
earing for the children, washing, ironing, cooking, clean- 
ing and helping in the fields as well. Eventually she be- 
came an imaginary figure created in the minds of those 
who had never possessed a ‘‘ Mammy,’’ for in order to be 
recognized as belonging to the aristocracy of the Old South 
it was necessary to be able to say that one had been tended 
by a ‘Black Mammy’? in youth. 

In the plantation household the ‘‘Black Mammy’’ was 


* Belle Kearney, A Slaveholder’s Daughter, p. 3; Thomas Nelson Page, 
Social Life in Old Virginia before the War, pp. 59-60. 

*Myrta Lockett Avary, Dixie after the War, pp. 196-197; Eliza F. An- 
drews, The War-Time Journal of a Georgia Girl, p. 32. 

“Lucian Lamar Knight, Memorials of Dizxie-land, p. 374. 
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considered as much a part of the family as the blood mem- 
bers were.® She occupied a lower status, but was included in 
the inner circle. She has often been referred to as a 
*funique type of foster motherhood.’” 


Tue ‘‘Biack Mammy’s’’ Position IN THE HovuseHOLD 


The ‘‘Black Mammy’’ was in intimate contact with the 
members of the family of her owner and reflected the 
ideals of the family to which she belonged. Her interests 
and those of her owner were so inextricably one that she 
is associated in the public mind more with the members 
of the white group than with those of her own race. She 
is referred to as the ‘‘Black Mammy,’’ a name probably 
given to distinguish her from the real mother and also 
from the ‘‘Mammy’’ of the slave children. Actually, she 
ranged all the way from black to an indistinguishable 
white,'® for household servants were selected for their per- 
sonal appearance as well as for their general adaptability 
for the duties to be performed." 

What we know of the ‘‘Black Mammy’’ has been re- 
corded mainly by those whom she nursed as children. To 
the planter class of the Old South we are indebted for an 
insight into what she meant in Southern society. She 
was associated with the earliest recollections of the chil- 
dren and sentiments similar to those surrounding ‘‘home,’’ 
‘‘mother,’’ and ‘‘ecountry,’’ have been built up around her. 

The qualities and characteristics attributed to the 
‘*Black Mammy’’ indicate a first hand and personal knowl- 
edge of her, which became standardized and institutional- 
ized by sentiment. The following are examples of the 
traits which were generally denied to slave women as a 
group but which were attributed to her. She was considered 


*Myrta Lockett Avary, Dixie after the War, pp. 391-392. 
*Sally McCarty Pleasants, Old Virginia Days and Ways, p. 43. 
”T. P. O’Connor, My Beloved South, p. 6. 

Syrgley, Seventy Years in Dixie, pp. 293-294. 
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self-respecting, independent, loyal, forward, gentle, cap- 
tious, affectionate, true, strong, just, warm-hearted, com- 
, passionate-hearted, fearless, popular, brave, good, pious, 
quick-witted, capable, thrifty, proud, regal, courageous, 
superior, skilful, tender, queenly, dignified, neat, quick, 
tender, competent, possessed with a temper, trustworthy, 
| faithful, patient, tryannical, sensible, discreet, efficient, 
careful, harsh, devoted, truthful, neither apish nor servile. 

In dress and in deportment the ‘‘Black Mammy’”’ re- 
flected the status of her owner. Generally she was neat 
and clean, wearing the type of dress best suited for her 
duties. When she considered herself ‘‘dressed up’’ she 
might be seen wearing ‘‘a bonnet and silk velvet mantle’’ 
which formerly belonged to her mistress,’* and she might 
even possess a ‘‘Sunday black silk.’ 

Like most slaves the ‘‘Black Mammy’’ was unlettered, 
but she was intelligent. As among the slaves also, there 
could be found a mammy here and there who could read 
and write, having been taught by the young children or 
some member of the family. But most of her lessons were 
learned through contact and experience. These brought 
to her a certain dignity which was noticeable in manner 
and bearing. The ‘‘Black Mammy”’ of an aristocratic 
family could readily be distinguished by her air of refine- 
ment. 

She was a diplomat and knew how to handle delicate 
situations with such a fine sense of appropriateness that 
her purpose was usually accomplished. If there was dif- 
ficulty with the household servants, the ‘‘Black Mammy’’ 
could generally straighten out the matter. With children, 
master, mistress and slaves her methods were often equally 
efficacious. From being a confidential servant she grew 
into being a kind of prime minister. It was well known : 
that if she espoused a cause and took it to the master it 


* Sally McCarty Pleasants, Old Virginia Days and Ways, p. 128. 
| * Eliza M. Ripley, Social Life in Old New Orleans, p. 210. 
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was sure to be attended to at once, and according to her 
advice."* 

When the ‘‘Black Mammy” did not stay within the 
house of her master, sleeping in the room with her mas- 
ter’s children, she lived with her husband and children in 
a cabin, distinguished in some way from those of the other 
servants either in size or structure.” Her home stood near 
the ‘‘big house’’ where the cabins of the house servants 
were located, and away from the ‘‘quarters’’ of the other 
slaves which were some distance from the master’s house.’® 

Her work was less strenuous than the physical labor 
of the other slave women, but her hours were long, and 
there was little time for leisure. Servants outside of the 
household were almost always given Sunday as a day of 
rest, except in the harvest season when crops had to be 
gathered or in some other emergency, and many had Sat- 
urday afternoons off to care for their own needs. It was 
not until the ‘‘Black Mammy’’ became too old for active 
duties that she could be said to enjoy any home life of 
her own. She was too closely bound up with the home life 
of her master. 

She, however, escaped many of the rigors of slavery, 
for generally she was exempt from sale.” It was only 
through some disaster that she passed into other hands. 
She and her descendants were kept as far as it was pos- 
sible in the same family; that is, the sons and daughters 
of the master and those of the ‘‘Black Mammy’’ continued 
the relationship begun in the previous generation.’* The 
‘‘Black Mammy’s’’ position represented more than the 
price as a piece of property which she might bring. Old 

“Susan Dabney Smedes, A Southern Planter, p. 38. 

* Fannie A. Beers, Memories, pp. 250-253. 

* Nicholas Ware Eppes, The Negro of the Old South, p. 26; Fannie A. 
Beers, Memories, pp. 250-253; Victoria V. Clayton, White and Black Under 
the Old Regime, p. 23 

7 F, W. Olmsted, A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States, p. 58. 
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ties and associations were very often the background of 
the intimate relations. 

The ‘‘Black Mammy’’ was exempt from corporal pun- 
ishment, and what in another slave might have been con- 
sidered impertinence was thought of as her privilege. 
Mrs. Meade in her book, When I Was a Little Girl, tells 
of an overseer who complained to her uncle that the in- 
solence of one of the old women slaves was becoming so 
unbearable that he needed advice about punishing her. 
When told that the old woman’s name was ‘‘ Mammy”’ her 
uncle replied, ‘‘What! What! Why I would as soon 
think of punishing my own mother! Why man you’d have 
four of the biggest men in Mississippi down on you if you 
even dare suggest such a thing, and she knows it! All you 
ean do is to knuckle down to Mammy.’”® 

There was a flexibility about the ‘‘Black Mammy’s’’ 
duties that distinguished her from the ordinary nurse or 
the wet nurse, though she might perform either or both of 
these functions. In the wealthy households there were as- 
sistants to the ‘‘Black Mammy”’ or nurses who were ‘‘the 
children’s guardian and companion when they went out 
for exercises, on visits, or to seek diversion and recrea- 
tion’? and were much younger than the ‘‘Mammy’’ was. 

A young woman, however, might become a ‘‘Black 
Mammy”’ at an early age, even before she married. Mrs. 
Eppes in her volume, The Negro of the Old South, relates 
how the little slave girl whom the mistress had taken into 
the house to play with her two small daughters, became at 
the age of eighteen the ‘‘Black Mammy”’ of the youngest 
baby who refused her mother’s breast, the bottle, and every 
other effort to feed her. When it began to be feared she 
would starve to death the young girl ‘‘bethought her of a 
small pitcher belonging to a doll’s tea set’’ and from this 
the child allowed herself to be fed, and thus a new ‘‘Mam- 
my’’ came into existence.” 


* Anne H. Meade, When I was a Little Girl. Quoted from Dorothy Scar- 
borough, On Trail of Negro Folk-Songs, p. 144. 
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But the ‘‘Black Mammy’’ was usually of mature years 
and had established a fine reputation for responsibility 
and reliability. She is hardly remembered as being young 
or youthful, but as mature and experienced. She was 
usually the child of a favorite servant, perhaps of a ‘‘ Black 
Mammy”’ herself, who had entered the house at an early 
age as playmate for the children, later became the maid 
and then the ‘‘Black Mammy’’; or, a playmate for one gen- 
eration, maid for the next and ‘‘Black Mammy’’ for the 
third.’’*? The ‘‘Black Mammy’’ was at the top of the so- 
cial hierarchy of slaves and occupied a position to be en- 
vied as well as to be striven for. 

In the early days when there were no trained nurses 
these Negro women as practical nurses were of invaluable 
aid in the sick room. Not only did they nurse the children 
in their illness, but any other member of the family who 
became ill. They were in constant attendance and ready 
to grant any wish that the patient might express. Some 
of them became famous as nurses and were loaned to 
other families in cases of severe illness. One of the lead- 
ing families of the South relates that there was among its 
members before the Civil War a physician who was noted 
for his success as an obstetrician, and that he always took 
the ‘‘Black Mammy’’ with him as an assistant.” 

When the master and mistress travelled the ‘‘Black 
Mammy’”’ went with them and by her care of the children 
and her own distinctive manner attracted much attention. 
Most often her real name was not known, it was a matter 
of no significance. She was known by all simply as 
‘*Mammy.’’ 

Upon the death of the master or mistress or before the 
master remarried the ‘‘Black Mammy’’ might assume the 
responsibility of the children and the household. Srygley 
relates that for him a ‘‘Black Mammy’”’ was a necessity 


“Nicholas Ware Eppes, The Negro of the Old South, pp. 77-79. 
™Case related to the writer. 
* Eliza M. Ripley, Social Life in Old New Orleans, p. 210. 
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as his own mother died not long after his birth. This 
woman cared for him as a mother would and did not give 
up her tender care until he was eighteen years old at which 
time she died.** 

The ‘‘Black Mammy’’ was always busy in her master’s 
house, and she helped to keep her master’s home comfor- 
table and happy.” As a housekeeper she was dependable 
and could be relied upon to care for the supplies and give 
them out in their proper proportion. The ‘‘Black Mam- 
my”’ filled any gap that occurred in the southern house- 
hold. If she were needed in the parlor she could fill that 
place. If the cook ‘‘flared up and refused to do her duty 
in the way in which she was expected the ‘Black Mammy’ 
descended into the deserted kitchen.’’¢ 

When she grew too old for active service visitors to 
the plantation came to see the old nurse who had been so 
active in the life of the family group. In fact, it would 
have been an insult both to the ‘‘Black Mammy’’ and to 
the family if they did not pay their respects to her. She 
was a personage not to be overlooked, however old she 
might become.” 

The husband of the ‘‘Black Mammy”’ if he lived on 
the same plantation might be a person of importance in 
some capacity, such as butler, the driver, the gardener, a 
mechanic or a foreman. To his own worth was added the 
sentiment of good feeling that was attached to the ‘‘ Black 
Mammy.’’ The children were also fond of him, and he 
in turn was never happier than when granting some of 
their whims or those of the mistress. He was at every- 
body’s service.”® 

If he belonged to another owner on a distant planta- 
tion his visits were looked forward to, and he was a wel- 


*¥F, D. Syrgley, Seventy Years in Dizie, pp. 41-42. 

* Eliza Ripley, Social Life in Old New Orleans, pp. 212-214; T. P. O’Con- 
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comed visitor. Restrictions concerning visits were set aside 
and the difficulties which slaves usually had in seeing their 
wives who lived upon distant plantations were made less 
so in his case. As he grew older he was given lighter tasks 
and was placed in a sort of supervisory position with 
younger slaves to do the work. In severe sickness the 
‘*Black Mammy”’ herself might be excused from her du- 
ties to care for him.” 

The ‘‘Black Mammy”’ often nursed her master’s child 
at one breast and her own at the other. When old enough 
her children along with those of other plantation women 
were kept under the care of the plantation nurse while their 
mothers were at work. When the mothers came home they 
took their children to their own cabins. These plantation 
nurseries were in charge of a woman who was too old for 
work, or some of the young girls who were not yet old 
enough for work in the fields. They were the forerunners 
of the present-day nurseries where children of working 
mothers are cared for while the mother is away from home. 
And the wholesale precipitation of the plantation women 
from their cabins into house and field foretold the large 
numbers of American women who leave their homes daily 
for factory, office, classroom and other occupations. The 
plantation children were communally reared while the par- 
ents worked. Any grown person on the plantation could 
correct them. 

A little later the ‘‘Black Mammy’s’’ children might be 
brought to the ‘‘big house’’ as playmates, then as maids or 
houseboys, and in this way they benefited by their mother’s 
position.*®° A kind mistress would often teach the ‘‘Black 
Mammy’s”’ children certain skills along with her own, such 
as sewing and embroidering; and despite laws against it 
some were taught to read and write.** 
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Though the children of the ‘‘Black Mammy’’ were not 
exempt from sale, the master was very hard pressed when 
he sold one of her children. It was either through debt, 
because of insolvency or because of property complications 
that such a sale took place. S. C. Rankin tells how his 
playmate, the son of his ‘‘Black Mammy,’’ was sold for 
debt, a blow from which she never recovered and of which 
she died of a broken heart.** And Mrs. Smedes whose fa- 
ther was noted for his kindness to his slaves reveals that the 
son of his favorite slave was sold.** 

Though not able to prevent her children from being sold, 
by her tact and prestige she could and did save them from 
punishment. The story is related by Mrs. Pleasants that 
‘“‘Mammy Lily,’’ ‘‘six feet tall and possessed of a vigor of 
mind in keeping with the size of her body,’’ hid in the 
closet under the mistress’ staircase for a week her twin 
sons, who had been hired in the coal pits, and who, not lik- 
ing it, had run away. Here they stayed until discovered, 
but they were not sent back to the pits. 


Revations Between THE ‘‘Buack MAam™My’’ AND THE 
CHILDREN 


The ‘‘Black Mammy’’ was the white children’s nurse 
in the sense that they were placed in her charge, with 
general supervision from the mistress. She bathed them, 
dressed them, fed them, put them to bed, cared for their 
clothing, and added more than simply the satisfaction of 
all physical needs. She assisted the mistress in everything 
pertaining to the training of the children.** 

She was the first person to whom children visiting the 
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plantation ran to see, for she was amiable in her greeting, 
and it was she who saw to all their wants. She showered 
the children with attention and could be kind and indul- 
gent or stern and exacting as the occasion demanded. 
‘‘Such a thing as rebellion against her was almost un- 
dreamt of, for she was high in authority.’ 

The intimacy between the ‘‘Black Mammy’’ and the 
children of her owner was the closest of all the relation- 
ships that existed between her and the other persons in 
the household. Subsequent relationships found their ori- 
gin here. It was during this period that the future master 
and mistress formed attachments to their ‘‘Black Mam- 
my’’ which they retained all during their lives. She was 
usually with them at birth; she cared for them through 
childhood and early manhood and womanhood, and in turn 
became the ‘‘Black Mammy”’ for the second generation 
and perhaps the third. In a few cases she was known to 
live to see the fifth generation. Beginning thus early in its 
contact with this slave woman, the child had opportunity 
to aequire nothing but favorable attitudes toward the 
woman who nursed it. 

Mrs. Ripley states that they loved their ‘‘Black Mam- 
my’’ ‘right along all the week until Saturday night’’ when 
with the big tub upstairs, two pails of hot water, a 
heavy hand, a searching eye and a rough wash rag full 
of soap suds she reached every fold and crease in their 
bodies—‘‘then we hated her and were glad when we out- 
grew the need of her assistance at those dreaded Saturday 
night baths and she went to other little lambs in pastures 
new. 

One of the roles of the ‘‘Black Mammy”’ was definitely 
that of orienting the children into the culture of their 
group. At no time did she depart from the mores in her 
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relations with them. So persistent was this that she has 
been charged with having a far greater affection for them 
than she had for her own children. And of the children 
she nursed that they looked upon her as a mother and in 
their very early years hardly knew the difference between 
her and their real mother. Some have thought that they 
eared for her more than they did for their own mother. 

When the child began to become aware of its surround- 
ings and the difference between white and black became 
apparent the color of the ‘‘Black Mammy” might be a 
matter of curiosity. As for example, the question of the 
child who asked, ‘‘Mammy, who made you black?’’ And 
the answer, ‘‘ Child, who been puttin’ notions in your curly 
haid? Gawd made mammy black and He made you and 
your ma white, for the reason that when Noah came out’n 
de Ark, Ham was disrespectful to his pa and laughed at 
him, and Gawd told Ham he and his children should be al- 
ways servants; so He made him black, and dat’s where we 
all black people come from.’’*? 

Here one finds in the ‘‘Black Mammy’s ‘‘reply the or- 
thodox answer as if it had come from the mouth of the 
mother herself. There is given also one of the chief argu- 
ments put forth by the slaveholders for keeping the Ne- 
gro in bondage; no other reply could have been more in 
keeping with the accepted popular thought. There need 
be no fear that from her the child would not receive the 
sense of its status in the social world. 

The myths of Harris’ Uncle Remus were known and 
told by Negro nurses to white children all over the South- 
ern States long before his artistry gave them to the pub- 
lic. Through the ‘‘Black Mammy”’ the white children 
became acquainted with the same superstitions possessed 
by the Negroes. Such sayings as, ‘‘Don’ yer neber lay 
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down on de flo, and let nobody step over yer, kase ef yer 
do yer won’t gro’ no mo’’,®® or ‘‘You must always burn 
and not throw away your hair, because the birds will pick 
it up to make their nests, and that will make you crazy’’*° 
were not likely to be forgotten. 

Mrs. Pickett remembers that it was the ‘‘Black Mam- 
my’’ who tended her who pointed out the advantage of 
being ‘‘sociable with one’s self.’ Srygley was proud of 
the fact that his ‘‘Black Mammy’’ taught him how to count 
up to ten in an African dialect. This was the only recol- 
lection she had of her native language.” 

If asked by the child which of two dresses it would be 
better to wear the ‘‘Black Mammy”’ likely as not would 
answer after this fashion: ‘‘ Well, honey, let it be dis way. 
Dat plaid is mostly bright; ef de sun is a-shining, you wear 
de blue, an’ ef it’s cloudy you wear de plaid; so we’ll all 
have suppin-nuther to mak’ us feel warm an’ good even ef 
it’s raining.’’* 

The ‘‘Black Mammy”’ taught the children the proper 
forms of etiquette,** of deportment to all of the people of 
the plantation, the proper forms of address and the proper 
distances to maintain. They knew that it was correct to 
address the older women on the plantation as ‘‘aunt’’ or 
‘‘mammy’’ or ‘‘mauma’’; and the older men as ‘‘uncle’’ or 
‘*daddy.’’ No one was stronger for ‘‘yes, ma’am,’’ and ‘‘no, 
ma’am,’’ or for ‘‘yes, sir,’’ and ‘‘no, sir,’’ than she was. 

In the Old South where much was made of chivalry and 
where great emphasis was placed upon form, manners in 
the life of the child meant much. The ‘‘Black Mammy”’ 
knew just what these manners were*°—when to speak and 
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when not to speak; what was best to say on the proper oc- 
casion and what was not; the proper deportment of boy 
and girl, of young men and young women. Says Mrs. 
Eppes, ‘‘Her child was taught all the points of good breed- 
ing, the polite salutations, the modest answer when spoken 
to, the quiet demeanor. When the child remained unno- 
ticed was the rule not as now the exception. The reason 
for this is readily to be perceived; ‘‘Black Mammy’’ was 
there, looking on, and woe be to the unlucky one who dared 
to be pert, or forward, or as she would express it, ‘‘fergit 
yer manners.’”*® 

And to the ‘‘Black Mammy’’ herself the children did 
not put their orders in the form of demands but in the 


‘form of requests. This was a part of their training. It 


was a means of maintaining pleasant family relationships 
with each other and with the servants. A Southerner of 
the upper class delighted in saying that he was taught his 
manners by his ‘‘Black Mammy.’’ 

‘“‘The mammy disciplined the children*’ and maintained 
her attitude of authority toward them even after they 
were grown. They were always children to her even after 
they took their places as heads of households. When the 
mammy thought that the master or mistress was overstep- 
ping bounds or reprimanded her unjustly, or when she be- 
came offended that her infallibility was questioned she 
was not above letting them know it in such a naive manner 
that it could not be called insubordination.’’** 

No one was more solicitous about the child when it was 
ill than was the ‘‘Black Mammy.’’ She rested neither day 
nor night in her care and attention. Here as in other 
matters of the child’s life, the master and mistress allowed 
her complete sway. In fact, she knew more about the care 
of children than they did, and the child responded to her 
care as to that of no one else. Mrs. O’Conner tells an in- 
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teresting story of how the ‘‘Black Mammy’”’ saved the life 
of her master’s child. The weather was so hot that the 
physician stated nothing but a change in temperature held 
any hope for its recovery. By means of a wide palm- 
leaf fan dipped from time to time in a bucket of fresh 
water she ‘‘evenly and continuously made a cool moist 
breeze’’ froin the baby’s head to his feet for thirty-six 
hours without stopping. When she finished the muscles of 
her arms ‘‘stood out swollen and rigid,’’ but she had saved 
the child’s life.*® 

She rendered the young girls of the family all kinds of 
services and went out of her way to show them attention. 
She sat up at night and waited for them to return from 
social functions in order to help them undress, even when 
the mistress did not require it. On such occasions the 
‘‘Black Mammy’’ became the confidant of love affairs, and 
was not above suggesting which young man would make 
the better husband; as for example, ‘‘ Young missis should 
marry her cousin Marse Tom, and keep our family like- 
ness in our family.’’° 

When the boys and girls went off to school they often 
took the ‘‘Black Mammy’s’’ picture along with those of 
the rest of the family to put on their bureaus and to show 
to their schoolmates.*! She was often sent with the girls 
‘*to sew and wash for them and take motherly care of their 
health and playful exercises.’*? As little children they 
were accustomed to hanging on to her skirts and throwing 
their arms around her neck and kissing her. When they 
grew up the intimacy of contact was little changed. When 
departing from and upon being reunited with her they em- 
braced her. Page makes note of a young lieutenant in a 
volunteer company who kissed his old ‘‘Black Mammy”’ 
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on the parade ground in sight of the whole company.** 

To the slave boys and girls with whom the whites played 
as children the attitudes of the young men and women 
changed when they grew up, but to the ‘‘Black Mammy’’ 
their attitudes were always the same. To the ‘‘black 
sheep’’ especially did she extend her protection, helped 
him out of his difficulties and often saved him from the 
anger of an irate parent. 

When a son of the family married and brought home 
his bride, the first thing that he did after he had intro- 
duced her to his parents and other relatives was to go 
through the same ceremony with the servants and espe- 
cially with his old ‘‘Black Mammy.’’* The bride’s wed- 
ding was not complete unless the ‘‘Black Mammy’’ was 
present. She was given a place of honor at the ceremony. 
Miss Bremer tells of a wedding at which the ‘‘Black Mam- 
my”’ sat ‘‘black and silent by the altar.’’ This foster 
mother of the bride could not bear the thought of parting 
from her. Thomas Nelson Page gives the story of a 
wedding in the executive mansion at Richmond, Virginia. 
At the last minute when the bride was about to appear it 
was discovered that the bride’s ‘‘Black Mammy”’ had not 
come in. The Governor himself went ont and brought her 
in on his arm to take the place beside the mother of the 
bride.*® 


Revtations BETWEEN THE MAMMY AND THE MISTRESS 


Frequently the best friend the mistress on the planta- 
tion had was the ‘‘Black Mammy.’”’ The overseer’s wife, 
when there was one, was often the only other white woman 
on the plantation outside of the immediate household, but 
between her and the mistress there was the widest gulf. 
The mistress was as exclusive in her relationships with 
the overseer’s wife as George Washington advised the 
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steward who was placed in charge of his several planta- 
tions to be with the overseers. Said he, ‘‘To treat them 
kindly is no more than what all men are entitled to; but 
my advice to you is, keep them at a proper distance, for 
they grow upon familiarity and you will sink in authority 
if you do not.’”*? Nor was there any association but those 
that were necessary between the mistress and the other 
poor whites that may have lived near. As a benefactress in 
times of crises she would assist the poor man’s wife, but 
as an associate she received none of the benefits from the 
constant association which the ‘‘Black Mammy’’ received. 

The ‘‘Black Mammy’’ was to the mistress in the house- 
hold what the overseer was to the master in the fields, with 
the difference that in general the overseer could never 
enter into the life of the master as the ‘‘Black Mammy’’ 
did that of the mistress. 

Besides taking complete charge of the children, the 
‘‘Black Mammy’’ was the mistress’ assistant in all that 
pertained to the household.** ‘‘Nothing but the presence 
of that ‘gift of the Gods,’ the Southern ‘Mauma,’ could 
render life less than a burden for the mistress,’’ says Car- 
oline C. Lowell.*® 

When guests arrived unexpectedly it was the ‘‘Black 
Mammy’’ who was called into consultation as to the best 
means of caring for them. In many instances some tech- 
nique was required when too many came at the same time. 
Her homely but adequate advice was usually equal to any 
situation. Every guest and acquaintance of the family 
knew her. In cases she even had a state-wide reputation.” 
Mrs. Ripley states that as a child she often visited the 
plantation of her cousin. Here if anything was required 
everyone knew that ‘‘all applications were to be made to 
mammy.’”*' Mrs. Smedes notes that on rainy days when 
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all the plantation women were brought into the house, her 
‘‘Mammy Maria’’ was a Field Marshall in the way she 
gave out work and taught them to sew. ‘‘By word and 
action she stimulated and urged them on, until there was 
not on the Burleigh plantation a woman who could not 
make and mend neatly her own and her husband’s 
clothes.’’® 

There was a freedom of intercourse between the ‘‘ Black 
Mammy’’ and the mistress who had grown old together. 
This was a result of a comradeship born of spending many 
years under the same shelter and participating in a com- 
mon life, so much so that there was no need for the ‘‘ Black 
Mammy’”’ to obey an order strictly or to obey it at all, if 
she saw a better way.” Each depended on the other. Says 
U. B. Phillips, ‘‘No prophet in early times could have told 
that kindliness would grow as a flower from a soil so foul, 
that slaves would come to be cherished not only as prop- 
erty of high value but as loving if lowly friends.’’** It was 
the ‘‘Black Mammy” who tactfully broke the news of some 
sad event to the mistress, attempting to soften the blow 
before it fell.® 

At no period during slavery did the attachment be- 
tween mistress and slave undergo a greater strain than 
that which was brought about by the Civil War. Here was 
a crisis such as neither had been called upon to face be- 
fore. The mistress represented the group which was fight- 
ing to keep the slaves in bondage. The ‘‘Black Mammy’’ 
was a member of this enslaved group. But as history 
records the old bonds held the slaves faithful to their mas- 
ters and to their masters’ families. 

The Civil War brought many perplexing problems to 
the southern household. Not the least important of which 
was what disposition was to be made of wives and children 
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of departing soldiers. They had to be left at home, and 
some provision had to be made for them and other de- 
pendents. The ‘‘Black Mammy”’ was one of the answers 
to this question. Children could be left in her care with 
the utmost confidence that they would be well cared for. 
The young mistress could see her husband depart and feel 
reassured by the presence of the ‘‘Black Mammy.’’ Here 
was always one source of reliance. 

The ‘‘Black Mammy’’ helped to keep up the morale of 
the women and children during the war. Cut off from 
many of the luxuries to which they had been accustomed 
by the need to conserve for the troops the best of every- 
thing, and inconvenienced in that the markets which for- 
merly furnished them with necessities were now closed by 
reason of the blockade, these people needed much inventive- 
ness to keep themselves in clothing and other commodities. 
Many of the old fashioned ways of doing things had to be 
revived. Manufactured goods to which they had been ac- 
customed, such as shoes and hosiery, were impossibilities. 
Old spinning wheels and looms were brought out and the 
Negro women spun, dyed and wove the thread into cloth.® 
The ‘‘Black Mammy’’ was skilful in making old home 
remedies, and upon them the family had to depend when 
medicines gave out and no more were to be had. She knew 
the cure for many aches and pains, and her knowledge was 
of value. 

In other ways she aided in keeping up the spirit of the 
mistress. She it was who told her mistress whether or not 
the federal officers who came to the house were ‘‘gentle- 
men’’ and whether she had anything to fear from them. 
Believing in the efficacy of a good meal, Mrs. Branch states 
that her ‘‘Black Mammy,’’ who was a famous cook, did 
her many a good turn by serving to the invading soldiers 
a good lunch, ably assisted by the other servants. This 
sense of identification with the group who owned her made 
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the ‘‘Black Mammy”’ loyal to the point of sacrificing her 
own interests. Changed conditions brought no change in 
her behavior. Those whom she served marvelled at her 
steadfastness. She went about her duties as usual. 

When anxious wives went forth to seek and to care for 
their wounded husbands it was the ‘‘ Black Mammy’’ whom 
they took with them to help nurse them back to health. 
Many a Confederate soldier was nursed by these ‘‘mani- 
mies’’ and by other Negro women who had been trained 
and taught thus to function.® 

The ‘‘Black Mammy’’ was usually at the bedside of 
her mistress when her last hour came. And the mistress 
was the first person called when the ‘‘Black Mammy’’ 
was passing to the Beyond. In death the ‘‘Black Mam- 
my’’ might be given a ‘‘respectable’’ burial. The services 
might even be conducted by the master himself, and in- 
stead of the home-made box provided for the ordinary 
slave, there might be a neat coffin, with interment in the 
family burial ground and a marker of some kind indicat- 
ing her service to her owner. 

There was hardly a person of importance or one who 
belonged to the old aristocracy of the South who did not 
come under the influence of one of these slave women, and 
they were proud of the fact. One of the boasts of the ‘‘old 
gentlemen of the South’’ was that they were reared by a 
‘‘Black Mammy,’’ and they attributed certain of their 
good qualities to this influence. Says Lucian Lamar 
Knight, ‘‘Nor can it be said that her influence was unfelt 
in the councils of the government when she held the hand 
of him who wrote the Declaration of Independence and 
rocked ‘the forest-born Demosthenes’ who kindled the fires 
of the Revolution.’’® 

Jessie W. ParKHURST 


Tuskegee Institute 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Southern Negroes, 1861-1865. By Bell Irvin Wiley. (New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1938. Pp. 366. Price $3.00.) 


This book undertakes to treat in detail according to scientific 
methods a neglected aspect of the Negro during the Civil War. 
Several treatises touching this topic have appeared, but they have 
dealt mainly with questions arising from the migration of the 
freedmen from the plantation to the Union army line where they 
constituted a problem and had to be rehabilitated for life as free 
laborers even before the issue of the Civil War had been decided. 
This production covers in brief this particular aspect but only in an 
introductory fashion. The objective of this volume is to consider 
more thoroughly such matters as privations and privileges resulting 
from the invasion of the slave area, the labor of the Negroes as they 
were readjusted to service during the conflict, their conduct in pass- 
ing through the crisis, the slave trade, religious life, the work on 
Union fortifications, service to soldiers in the ranks on both sides of 
the conflict, the controversy as to the policy to be followed with re- 
spect to freedmen, their labor for wages, the first efforts to provide 
for them facilities of education, and their services as soldiers in 
behalf of their own freedom. 

The author notes the unexpected collapse of the confederacy to 
the extent that it finally resulted in the arming of the slaves in 
order to maintain the independence of the South. This has been 
well treated by Dr. Wesley in his recent work, which in this respect 
serves as a supplement to this volume under review. The fact is not 
set forth with such emphasis as it should appear in Mr. Wiley’s 
Southern Negroes. The author’s reason was probably that the book 
is to deal psychologically as well as historically with the Negro him- 
self as his mind reacted to the forces at work about him during that 
great crisis. Yet a little more on this particular point could have 
been said since the author claims to be making a presentation of 
what happened to the Negroes not only in that part of the South 
invaded by Northern armies but also in that part which for most 
of these years was controlled by Confederate forces. The book does 
much toward reaching the end in view, namely, to offer prevailing 
opinions regarding the loyalty of slaves during the federal invasion, 
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the interest of the Negroes in the war, their indifference to free- 
dom, their conduct during the absence of their masters and the con- 
fidence placed in the Negroes by the white people, particularly the 
Southern women. The ability of the Negro as a soldier is given 
considerable space. 

The author examined the sources available and worked out his 
story without any more bias than can be expected under the cir- 
cumstances. While this book does not belong to the body of litera- 
ture which portrays the Negro as a persecuted saint or to that which 
would present him as an indulged devil incarnate, it does contain 
favorable comments and observations which have been otherwise 
supported by authorities. The students of the Civil War history 
will hardly agree that the author has exhausted the subject and 
must take exceptions to certain expressions and attitudes thereby 
presented. One must concede, however, that the work is not with- 
out considerable merit, and deserves to be carefully read. 

The author is a native Southerner and the book as a manuscript 
was awarded the Simon Baruch Prize given biennially by the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy for the best essay on South- 
ern History submitted. Readers may find it distasteful that the 
author indulged in the use of such expressions as ‘‘darkies,’’ ‘‘nig- 
gers’’ and other crude epithets which reflect his background. But 
all things considered, the book must take rank as being far in ad- 
vance of historical literature from that same source intended not to 
present the truth but to support preconceived ideas and maintain 
long established traditions. 

C. G. Woopson 


Judicial Cases Concerning American Slavery and the Negro, Vol- 
ume V. Edited by the late Helen Tunnicliff Catterall with ad- 
ditions by James J. Hayden. (Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, 1937. Pp. 386.) 


This is the fifth volume of the series of documents made possible 
by the Bureau of Historical Research of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington under the editorship of the late Helen Tunnicliff 
Catterall. Since her passing the editorial work has been carried 
forward by Dr. James J. Hayden of the Law School of the Catho- 
lie University of America. The work was initiated under the di- 
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rection of the late Dr. J. Franklin Jameson. It is fortunate that 
even without the stimulus of the director and the original editor 
the volumes still live up to the purposes as set forth in the begin- 
ning, namely, to furnish an unbiased picture of American slavery 
as an actual institution, social and economic, by drawing off from 
the printed reports of cases in the highest state courts and those 
of the United States, all factual statements and quotations illus- 
trating slavery and the life of the Negro, and accompanying these 
by compressed versions of the law as pronounced by the respective 
courts. 

This volume deals with cases arising in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Kansas, 
Nebraska, California, Canada, and Jamaica. The Dred Scott case 
is in evidence. As the names of the states imply, however, not a 
large number of such cases arose in some of these areas because 
of their having a very small slave population, and then only for a 
limited time. This, of course, would not apply to Jamaica. 

Summarizing the contents in these five volumes, one is justified 
in congratulating American historians in having at hand such a 
large body of valuable source material for studying scientifically 
one of the most important aspects of history in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The value of the source material in these volumes is al- 
ready attested by the number of scientific works based thereupon. 
Recently it has been unusual for any one to treat slavery or any 
important aspect of American history during that period without 
making some use of these documents. Among the many monumen- 
tal achievements left by the late Dr. J. Franklin Jameson and his 
coworkers this production will stand out as preeminent. 

C. G. Woopson 


Lucretia Mott. By Lloyd C. M. Hare. (New York: The Ameri- 
ean Historical Society, Inc., 1937. Pp. 307. Price, $3.00.) 


We are too close to the most dramatic period of American his- 
tory. We retain so many of our prejudices and predilections that 
few of us can dispassionately write concerning the makers of 
American history, and a still smaller number have sufficiently ad- 
vanced from narrow provincialism into the broad atmosphere of 
properly appreciating men and measures. The people of the 
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United States, however, even those of the most backward parts 
where frontier conditions have tended to pass away slowly, should 
be congratulated on such progress as they have made toward lib- 
eral-mindedness. Within seventy years of slavery the most ad- 
vanced white scholars of our Southland have learned to write scien- 
tifically of the Negro and of the institution by which he was handi- 
capped in this country for two and a half centuries. While the 
reading public in that area does not yet rapidly absorb such litera- 
ture the tendency in this direction is encouraging. 

For this reason we are not surprised to find writers selecting 
for biographical treatment the pioneers in the reform movement 
which stirred this country for generations and resulted in the rend- 
ing of the Union. Lucretia Mott, the subject of the biography of 
Lloyd C. M. Hare, belongs in this class. Here she is presented as 
the woman who emerged from a humble Quaker environment and 
faced the maddened mob as the champion of reform—a mild 
and quiet observer combining with this quality that daring spirit 
which made her an agent of the underground railroad, a pro- 
tagonist of woman suffrage, and a fearless fighter for freedom. At 
the same time the author becomes all but dramatic in portraying 
Lucretia Mott as a saint on the highest pilgrimage endeavoring to 
lift humanity from such handicaps as unjust laws, restriction of 
human beings and inhumanity to man. 

In this gripping volume the author has outlined well his story, 
touching deeply such points as the burning of Pennsylvania Hall, 
the Hicksite schism, rabid abolition at its height, adventurous tours 
into hostile territory, carrying the message to others abroad, brav- 
ing persecution, adding to the ferment of the crisis, the John 
Brown raid, and the Civil War. The thought of the author is sum- 
marized in the characterization of the subject of the sketch as the 
flower of Quakerism, the soul of the woman’s movement and the 
black man’s goddess. 

The book is partly illustrated. It contains a most striking repro- 
duction of a bust of Lucretia Mott by Adelaide Johnson now found 
in the Capitol at Washington. Elsewhere appear illustrations of 
Tristram Coffin, the Coffin House, and a tablet of honor on the 
building in Seneca Falls, New York. With these should be men- 
tioned also an illustration entitled ‘‘No Communion with Slave- 
holders,’’ taken from Harper’s Weekly, and the Friend’s Meeting 
House at Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, where Lucretia Mott wor- 
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shipped after the death of her husband. He was an earnest co- 
worker in the same cause and a large contributor to the success 
of her career. The book is neatly printed; and the style, in keep- 
ing with the purpose of the author, makes it both an interesting 
and valuable biography. 

C. G. Woopson 


European Beginnings in West Africa, 1454-1578. Royal Empire 
Society Imperial Studies, No. 14. By J. W. Blake. (London: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1937. Pp. 212. Price, $4.60.) 


This work presents the results of the author’s researches into 
what he considers a hitherto unexplored field of modern history. 
The work endeavors to show how the rivalry for colonial power in 
Africa began in the fifteenth century and provided a hitherto un- 
known background for the story of Christopher Columbus and his 
projects of exploration. The earliest European adventures in tropi- 
eal Africa, he believes, are shown in their true connections and the 
beginnings of the trade in gold dust and slaves along the West 
Coast are traced for the first time in exact detail from contemporary 
authorities. 

The author, however, does not pretend to cover the whole sweep 
of the period of history which he touches. He says that the book 
is not a survey of white enterprise in West Africa. It is more of 
an introduction to such efforts. He feels, however, that he has 
brought together here facts from rare sources which enable him 
to present this early story. In this he claims success despite the 
fact that a mass of valuable records was destroyed by the earth- 
quake in Lisbon in 1755. Other valuable documents still untouched, 
however, are available in that country. The author has used numer- 
ous manuscripts in the British Museum and the Publie Record 
Office and of the High Court of Admiralty. With these facts to 
support him he claims some justification for the right to speak like 
one having authority. 

The book takes up the usual discussion of the European along 
the coast, relying mainly upon secondary authorities long available. 
The author approaches his more serious task, however, in discus- 
sing the Castilo-Portuguese rivalry in Senegambia, the progress 
of the Portuguese after the grant to Fernao Gomes, the challenge 
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of Castile, and the consolidation of the Portuguese monopoly. He 
then discusses trade and fortification in West Africa, the French 
intervention in that area, the triple rivalry in West Africa, and 
the wane of the monopoly there. 

In this respect the author has covered some of the ground sum- 
marized in the eighth volume of the Cambridge History of the 
British Empire, although it deals primarily with South Africa. 
Restricting his subject to a short period, however, he has given 
details to illuminate the rise and fall of empires. His discussion 
is more internal than external. The book does more to clarify 
the inner working of the imperialist forces than to give details 
as to the area of the empires thus expanded and the effects that 
they had upon the portion of the continent thus brought under 
control. The African natives, as one would expect in such a study, 
do not appear in the centre of the picture except so far as they 
stood in the way of European enterprise and had to be removed 
from the scene. 


C. G. Woopson 


Sojourner Truth, God’s Faithful Pugrim. By Arthur Huff Fau- 
set. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1938. Pp. 187. Price $1.00.) 


This is a timely volume. The public sorely needs biographical 
materials to clarify the past of the Negro. Only the careers of a 
few of the most prominent Negroes in our history have been re- 
corded, and some of these were written so long ago that they do 
not supply adequate information. For a number of years we 
have had to depend upon the sketches in Simmons’ Men of Mark, 
which are inaccurate and in most cases were not brought up to 
the close of the careers treated. Any volume which helps to 
supply this demand must have value. 

Mr. Fauset has done considerable investigation in getting at 
the facts of the personal life of this strange figure in history. He 
has traced her course from its Dutch beginnings into the wider 
ramifications which it touched in the anti-slavery struggle. He 
has even figured out from the sources her style of speech which 
must remain obscure since she left nothing in literary form. Per- 
sons who had contact with her during her last years were permit- 
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ted to record through this author their impressions and recollec- 
tions. Into the books presenting what contemporaries remembered 
of this dramatic figure the author delved sufficiently to collect im- 
portant data. 

These facts the author has interwoven in such fashion as to make 
a readable story. Mr. Fauset has a knack for the narrative. Few 
persons can surpass him in presenting in simplified language mat- 
ters with which he is familiar. He knows the requirements for 
telling a story, and he conforms to the standard. The book is writ- 
ten in the historical present, and the story at times becomes grip- 
ping. Some parts of it are given a dramatic touch. The style 
greatly facilitates the grasping of the information by making it 
pleasant reading. Yet there is no attempt at sugar-coating or 
exaggeration. The author endeavors to adhere to actual facts 
as he understands them. 

Of such a work so many commendable things may be said that 
it may seem out of place to say anything about its shortcomings. 
Yet the work should be classified according to its value. It is nar- 
rative adapted mainly to the use of the general reader. Most of 
the facts therein set forth are already well known to the serious 
student of American Negro History. The work then is not a 
definitive production. It will serve chiefly as a means by which 
the study of the Negro may be popularized among the youth of 
both races now being stimulated to penetrate the background of the 
race. High school classes thus concerned should find this excellent 
reading matter. 

Mr. Fauset herein adhered closely to his role as a narrator. 
He should have broadened his treatment by drawing upon history 
for the setting of Sojourner Truth’s career. The seeker after 
underlying causes of things wants to be reminded occasionally 
about the environment and its crises in which this strange figure 
was moulded. More should have been said to clarify attitudes on 
slavery and to account for correlated movements like temperance, 
woman suffrage, the labor movement and the like which had much 
to do with the effort for freedom. Mr. Fauset’s narrative there- 
fore is more psychological than historical. The work, however, 
has a distinct value and deserves a general welcome. 


C. G. Woopson 
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The Negro College Graduate. By Charles S. Johnson (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1938. Pp. 399. 
Price $3.00.) 


Today everything is being surveyed in the fashion that Ameri- 
cans investigate conditions. The social order is upset in passing 
through the ordeal of the depression, and almost every citizen feels 
that he knows what the trouble is and how to deal with it. In 
one circle the cause is set down as religion, and the church must 
justify itself to man. In another group the diagnosis is that the 
home has lowered its standard, and the shortcomings placed to its 
account must be aired. In practically all spheres there is the opin- 
ion that the government has gone wrong and must be radically 
changed here or conservatively preserved there. Education, then, 
must take the stand and give an account of its stewardship. 

This work before us, however, was not undertaken to justify 
any reform. There has been so much adverse criticism of educa- 
tional methods now in vogue that the General Education Board, 
which has spent millions in educating the Negro according to tra- 
ditional methods, doubtless wanted some assurance that all this 
effort has not been in vain. This expert in handling such matters 
was employed for the task. Large sums were placed by this 
agency at his disposal. He collected what was wanted, tabulated 
the data, and published the work in the spirit of ‘‘ Your order has 
been obeyed.”’ 

The book undertakes a stupendous task in covering such a long 
period from the time of the first Negro college graduate to the 
present day. One man with many expert assistants could hardly 
do this in a life time. The work invades, moreover, such difficult 
fields as the background of occupations, vocational opportunities, 
future developments, income and the like. Comparisons made with- 
out knowledge of underlying differences which require detailed 
investigation according to fixed standards led the author into other 
difficulties where his tabulations seem to confuse rather than clarify 
the diverging situations. 

In the discussion of his tables, however, the author makes a 
better impression than when he invades the historic background. 
There he becomes grossly inaccurate. These mistakes consist of 
errors with respect to judgment and errors with respect to fact. 
Such errors are too numerous to be mentioned in a review. In one 
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case they ran as high as five on one page (341). For example, 
it is a mistake to classify Berea College with Lincoln and Wilber- 
foree (288) as institutions established for Negroes. Berea was 
founded to educate the whites in the tenets of abolitionism. John 
G. Fee, the founder, would have admitted Negroes, but the school 
could not do so until reorganized after the Civil War. Negroes 
never constituted there more than a minority of the students. 
Maryville College, which developed similarly out of another aboli- 
tion center among the mountaineers of Tennessee and likewise ad- 
mitted Negroes after the Civil War, is left out of that picture by 
the author of The Negro College Graduate. 

Oscar De Priest, the author says on page 342, was not a college 
graduate, but leaves the impression that his successor, who finished 
Tuskegee and took some summer work at Harvard did finish eol- 
lege, but he did not. In the same chapter two educators who 
were graduated by Southern Negro colleges and spent a summer or 
two attending northern universities as unclassified students are 
presented as if they finished courses there. This is what is com- 
monly known as ‘“‘stretching things.”’ 

R. H. Cain who attended Wilberforce one year is classified as a 
college man. B. K. Bruce is accredited with having obtained a 
eollege education at Oberlin when he probably attended the insti- 
tution only a short while. George M. Jones, the secretary of Ober- 
lin College, says in a letter of January 28, 1938, that he can find 
no evidence that Bruce ever studied there. Hiram K. Revels, evi- 
dently intended for Hiram R. Revels, is said to be a graduate of 
Knox College, but in his own autobiography, which the reviewer 
possesses, Revels does not mention Knox College at all. He says 
he was educated first by an efficient colored teacher in Fayetteville, 
North Carolina, at a Quaker Seminary in Union County, Indiana, 
and at a colored seminary in Darke County, Ohio. Knox College 
has no record of his attendance, although its catalogue does show 
the attendance of a W. R. Revels; and it is supposed to be Hiram 
R. Revels. But even so, he did not complete the college course. 
Dr. Johnson was misled by secondary works as was the reviewer 
some years ago, but the truth in these cases has become available 
since that time and should be used. 

The author designates as successful lawyers men who finished 
courses in law and never made a living thereby or practiced only a 
short while. John W. Cromwell, for example, was never known 
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as a lawyer. He rendered service as an editor, a clerk in the em- 
ploy of the United States Government, and as a teacher in the 
Public Schools of the District of Columbia. Pinchback, another of 
these so-called lawyers, devoted his life chiefly to politics and 
the service in positions to which he was appointed because of his 
cooperation in that sphere. John H. Smyther, evidently intended 
for John H. Smythe, did not figure conspicuously in the law. He 
also depended upon polities to a great extent. He served as a 
United States employee, as a diplomat, and later devoted his time to 
education. In referring to John S. Peck, as a lawyer, the author 
probably had in mind John S. Rock of Boston. No Negro lawyer 
named Peck has ever distinguished himself in the United States. 
To classify Giles B. Jackson as a lawyer of consequence is changing 
the standard immensely. He made his living in interracial polities. 

The book contains so many inaccuracies in giving names that 
it is difficult to figure out at times whom the author has in mind. 
There may be some excuse for designating Charles H. Wesley as 
Charles W. Wesley and Dwight Oliver Wendell Holmes as Dwight 
W. Holmes, but we can hardly excuse John H. Smyther for John 
H. Smythe, John S. Peck for John S. Rock, Hiram K. Revels 
for Hiram R. Revels, H. C. DeLarge for Robert C. DeLarge, Oscar 
L. Dunn for Oscar J. Dunn, or J. R. Hyman for John A. Hyman. 
Probably Alexander Davis, listed among congressmen and high 
officials, is another inaccuracy. If one is undertaking to write 
history he should do at least as much as to identify the persons 
about whom he is to write. 

Taken at its best, the work is chiefly valuable as a discussion of 
the tables compiled from data drawn mainly from questionnaires 
and the Census Reports. And even then the question as to value 
arises in the face of the conscious evidence which questionnaires 
bring. Sources are more valuable when unconscious. A man 
filling out a questionnaire knows what he is about to do, and as a 
rule he tries to make as good a case as possible for himself and 
his environment. The reviewer discovered this difficulty in using 
such data while writing The Negro Professional Man and the Com- 
munity. A check-up, or such verification as was possible, showed 
many exaggerations. Only by applying the historical method could 
some modicum of truth be assured. This method, however, was either 
not used or grossly misused at practically every point where the 
author of the Negro College Graduate invaded the historical sphere. 
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After one has read the book he still sees unanswered the terrible 
indictment against Negro education, namely, that the leaders of the 
race, or a majority of them, have come from the poorly educated or 
uneducated class. Occasionally one finds high in the business 
sphere a few well educated men like Truman K. Gibson, Charles 
H. Mahoney and Major R. R. Wright, but these become a small 
minority when compared with L. C. Blount, A. F. Herndon, A. L. 
Lewis, Maggie L. Walker, B. L. Jordan, John Merrick, C. C. 
Spaulding, Madame C. J. Walker and Mrs. A. E. Malone. The 
educators of the race have not been from the highly trained of the 
best colleges, certainly not from the professionally advanced Doc- 
tors of Philosophy. With the exception of John Hope no highly 
trained Negro has influenced education in the sense as have Lucy 
Laney, S. G. Atkins, W. H. Councill, Booker T. Washington, 
R. R. Moton, and Mary McLeod Bethune. In politics the unedu- 
cated Negro has had the ascendancy also, according to Dr. John- 
son’s own exaggerated tabulation on page 341. The majority of 
those who have served in Congress, for example, have had neither 
college nor professional training. One of those recently thus 
exalted had neither sort of training, and the other had only suff- 
cient formal training to serve as the basis for law. In the ministry 
the Negroes have made much noise, but no Negro American preach- 
er has advanced a doctrine or theory which has influenced the wide 
religious world. Thousands of our teachers have drawn large 
salaries doing what they are told to do; but they, like our profes- 
sional men, who have also received and foolishly spent large sums, 
have not made contributions to thought in their respective fields. 
Evidently the Negro has been given by his oppressor that sort of 
education which enables the exploiter to reach his objective while 
he keeps the Negro where he wants him to remain. Certainly such 
education is not dynamic. The Negro does not thereby learn to 
think and do for himself. 

C. G. Woopson 


La Nation Haitienne. By Dantés Bellegarde. (Paris: J. de Gi- 
gord, Editeur. Pp. 359. 25 francs.) 


M. Dantés Bellegarde has given us down through the years a 
large number of distinguished works on Haiti, written with the 
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finesse and purity of language for which he is so well known. The 
present work with the general title of La Nation Haitienne is the 
most significant of his contributions to the study of the history and 
sociology of the little West Indian republic. Many of M. Belle- 
garde’s former writings have been semi-polemical in nature; de- 
signed to present a point of view or argue an attitude. Such was 
the case of his Un haitien parle and the two volumes of Pour une 
Haiti heureuse. Both of these works were limited in scope, cov- 
ering essentially the period of the American occupation and were 
primarily a series of essays destined to present an apologia pro vita 
sua, the life being the writer’s own very important intervention in 
public affairs during the period of American military rule. M. 
Bellegarde completed this cycle of writings with La Résistance 
haitienne, which was published at Montreal last year and a review 
of which has already appeared in this JOURNAL. 

In this new work, M. Bellegarde has sought to present the 
Haitian people; its origins, history, vicissitudes and turbulence. 
He has undertaken to do a very difficult and sometimes impossible 
task ; to treat of the history of a people as distinct from the history 
of the government which that people happens to have given itself. 
If this achievement is arduous in any historical treatment, it is 
doubly so in the case of the nations of America. There is first a 
deplorable dearth of source materials. What is available is very 
likely to be the records of legislative assemblies, laws and decrees, 
with no indication if they were ever carried out, and the records 
of constitutional transformations. This is unquestionably legiti- 
mate history, but it falls far short of revealing the story of the race 
of men which lived under the constitution or which was governed 
by the lawmakers whose deeds are so carefully recorded. The 
sources of knowledge are scant. In Haiti much must be guesswork. 
The role of the Haitian masses, inarticulate and self effacing, crops 
up only at times of great stress and turmoil. The Haitian, as his- 
tory tells of him, is the president, the senate, the cabinet or at most 
the elite—the tiny minority who think and legislate, study and pro- 
duce intellectually. The eternal Haitian goes on unhonored and 
unsung. The social historian must rescue him from this unde- 
served oblivion. M. Bellegarde has attempted this feat and it must 
be said that his story of the Haitian people comes closer to being 
a record of all Haitians than anything produced up to this time. 

After a brief examination of the geography of the island with 
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reference to the natural factors which govern its existence, the 
author divides his study into three large groupings: the history 
of Haiti from the discovery to the American occupation in 1915; 
the non-political activities of Haiti, such as town and rural life, 
agriculture, commerce, finance and public instruction, and finally 
the religious development of the Haitians. The absence of any 
treatment of the mooted problem of the American occupation is 
explained by the fact that La Résistance Haitienne is a companion 
volume to the present book. 

The broad apercu of Haitian history gives one the sense of the 
panorama, of the sweep of the evolution of this Negro people. The 
really African Haiti did not begin until 1640 at the conclusion of 
the period of Spanish rule. From the middle of the seventeenth 
century on, the island of Haiti, designated by the French as Saint 
Domingue, became definitely and permanently African. For over 
a hundred and sixty years Negroes from all parts of West Africa 
poured into the opulent colony to make the melting pot that was 
to become Haiti. The story of the repercussions of the French 
Revolution on the distant colony is too well known to bear repeti- 
tion or summary. The upheaval was momentous. The avalanche 
of blacks bore down with relentless force on the white planta- 
tion owners. The Negro tide overwhelmed everything, planters, 
armies, generals and blockades. The winning of independence 
is an epic which can bear countless repetitions. It must always 
remain as one of the soul moving events in the history of the 
New World. It would be difficult to find a moment more touching 
in the annals of this hemisphere than that January morning in 
1804 when ignorant, untutored Jean Jacques Dessalines, in gut- 
tural creole announced that France was no longer mistress of Saint 
Domingue. The miracle of a Negro nation had been accomplished. 
With simplicity, ardour and patriotism, M. Bellegarde refreshes 
our memory of this unique occurence. This section is concluded by 
a rapid resumé of the fluctuations of republican Haiti until 1915. 
The historical analysis ends with the collapse of the ephemeral gov- 
ernment of Guillaume Sam in the summer of 1915. 

For the casual reader, the second large division is full of strik- 
ing information. M. Bellegarde has depicted the life of the Haitian 
peasant, the nature of his environment, his food and clothing, his 
recreation and family life. Since the mass of the population live 
with slight changes in habit and custom, the presentation bears 
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the imprint of permanent historical authenticity. Since the author 
was Minister of Public Instruction and Agriculture during the 
regime of Sudré Dartiguenave, it is not strange that he devotes much 
space to the question of education. M. Bellegarde has very definite 
ideas on education in Haiti, as any reader of his other works is 
aware. He treats of primary, secondary and higher education, as a 
reality and as an ideal. His thought is pregnant with concepts for 
the salvation of the Haitian people through the educative process. 

A work entitled the Haitian nation would be incomplete with- 
out reference to the religious aspects. All too often this phase has 
been treated in terms of the spectacular and the grotesque. The 
picturesque has overshadowed the real to such an extent as to make 
of contemporary Haiti little else than a chamber of horrors. Voo- 
dooism, cannibalism, zombiism and a variety of strange and weird 
rites have been proclaimed as the normal, natural existence of the 
Haitian masses. Obviously no people could live for any length of 
time at a level of psychic tension which is attributed to the Hai- 
tians. M. Bellegarde dismisses the major charges with one or two 
pointed references. Popular superstition exists beyond question. 
Much of Catholicism has been grafted onto it. Nevertheless the 
Catholic Church remains the greatest spiritual force in Haitian life. 
The zeal and courage of the French clergy and their devotion to the 
welfare of the Haitian people is one of the brilliant pages of Chris- 
tianity. Protestant missions are working in Haiti and have ac- 
complished a considerable task. 

It would be futile to analyze M. Bellegarde’s excellent work in 
detail. It would seem that the highest tribute that can be paid to 
his contribution to our knowledge of an admirable little country 
is to say that he is one of the most intellectually poised and thor- 
oughly charming Haitians now living. 

RICHARD PATTEE 
Washington, D. C. 


Historia de la esclavitud de la raza africana en el Nuevo Mundo y 
en especial en los paises americo-hispanos. By José Antonio Saco. 
With introduction by Dr. Fernando Ortiz. (La Habana: Cul- 
tural, S. A. 1938. Vol. I. Pp. 316.) 


This new edition of the standard and classical history of Negro 
slavery in the New World by José Antonio Saco is the thirty- 
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seventh volume of the collection known as ‘‘Coleecion de libros 
eubanos’’ which the erudite Cuban, Dr. Fernando Ortiz, directs. 
The complete work of Saco will consist of three volumes covering 
the origins, evolution and social implications of African slavery in 
the Spanish language countries of America, with particular empha- 
sis, of course, on Cuba. 

Attention has been called from time to time in the pages of this 
JOURNAL to the tremendous revival of interest in the Negro and in 
African studies in Hispanic America, with Cuba and Brazil in the 
vanguard. The new edition of Saco’s older history testifies to the 
oft asserted fact that the Negro is coming into his own as an aspect 
of the national life which merits the scrupulous consideration that 
other factors have received. Dr. Ortiz opens his seventy-page pro- 
logue with the statement that ‘‘the problem of slavery has been the 
most significant in the history of Cuba.’’ It is no mere coincidence 
that the abolition of slavery in Cuba was followed hard on by the 
collapse of the Spanish regime. The dignification of the Cuban 
Negro coincided with the establishment of independent Cuba. For 
long years the history of José Antonio Saco has stood as the only 
serious attempt to interpret the Negro as a part of the growth of 
Hispanic America. In spite of the incontestable importance of the 
work, Dr. Ortiz points out that it lay unheeded, forgotten by many 
scholars and omitted from innumerable bibliographies on the sub- 
ject of the Negro. Saco has been accused of inaccuracy, or super- 
ficiality and of the indiscriminate massing of isolated facts with no 
understanding of their interplay. It must be borne in mind that 
Saco flourished during the first half of the nineteenth century when 
the criteria of effective historical presentation were somewhat dif- 
ferent. Saco himself was born at the close of the eighteenth century 
and devoted a long timetime to active political affairs. His views 
were in complete contradiction to the apathetic, sluggish and pas- 
sive government which Spain maintained in her principal West 
Indian possession. 

José Antonio Saco as a political figure left an indelible imprint 
on the future generations of Cuba. Dr. Fernando Ortiz has depict- 
ed the repercussion of his thought in a small work, José Antonio 
Saco y sus ideas cubanas, published in 1929. As a young man, Saco 
was aware of the violation of the treaty of 1817 by which Spain 
assumed the obligation of eliminating the slave trade. Saco utilized 
all the media existent in Cuba during the middle nineteenth cen- 
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tury to preach the necessity of strict compliance with this treaty. 
In the reviews of the time and in the Sociedad Economica de Ami- 
gos del Pais he advocated publicly the suppression of the perfidious 
slave traffic. Dr. Ortiz insists that these utterances branded him a 
‘‘dangerous’’ liberal with extremist ideas. As a matter of fact, 
Saco was no extremist, but a moderate liberal, with a strong, human 
sentiment on behalf of the atrociously oppressed race. His negro- 
philism was denounced as pernicious and a menace to the stability 
of Cuba. Saco is quoted as saying in 1879, while close to death, that 
his advocacy of the suppression of the slave trade has been accom- 
panied by threats of violence and exile. He was not in favor of 
the abolition of slavery during the course of his lifetime, on the 
realistic ground that such an act would doom Cuba to separation 
from Spain, in view of the inevitable resistance of the landowners 
in the island to the elimination of the system of servitude. His 
attitude toward the Negro was one of profound tolerance, humane 
respect and a frank recognition of the futility of artificially created 
barriers or segregation. In spite of all its defects, Saco’s history 
of African slavery remains a monument to the writer’s diligence, 
honesty and compassion for the Negro race in America. 

This first volume of the work opens with a consideration of 
Africa and its historical connection with Europe. The penetration 
of the Portuguese into the dark continent is given abundant space 
as the opening chapter in the story of the subjugation of the Afri- 
ean race. The second book deals with the introduction of Negro 
slaves into the New World; the first slave establishment in His- 
paniola early in the sixteenth century. From this colony the system 
of slavery was carried to the neighboring islands, to Puerto Rico, 
Jamaica, and Cuba. Some of the chapters are strange mixtures of 
disconnected facts. We find for example in the third book men- 
tion of the death rate of the slaves in the sugar fields, the first in- 
surrection of the Negroes in the New World, the first slaves in 
Guatemala; the commercial policy of Charles I in the Indies and the 
varying fortunes of the Negroes in the outlying portions of Spanish 
America. The fourth and last division of the first volume describes 
the development of slavery down through the centuries of the 
colonial regime. The last two volumes are announced as in the 


press. 
This general review of the place of Saco in Cuban letters and the 
importance of his work would be incomplete without reference 
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again to the contribution of the highest order which Dr. Fernando 
Ortiz is making to the national culture of Cuba through his initia- 
tive in the publication of the leading pieces of history, literature 
and sociology from the pens of Cubans of the past. This is only one 
of the fortunate enterprises with which Dr. Ortiz has associated 
himself, to foment the legitimate cultural aspirations of his people 
and give Cuba the benefit of a more accurate knowledge of the 
writing of the past. Africanist studies have been enormously en- 
hanced by the devotion of Dr. Ortiz to this particular field of 
learning. Students of the Negro in this hemisphere will be grateful 
to him for making so readily available this basic text on the history 
of the African in the dominions that belonged to Spain. 
RicHARD PATTEE 

Washington, D. C. 


The Story of Recontruction. By Robert Selph Henry. (Indianap- 
olis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1938. Price, $5.00.) 


Of the productions of reconstruction historians we shall not 
soon have an end. At first it was the Civil War which attracted 
the attention of the defenders of the Lost Cause who so glorified 
those in defeat that the champions of the Union had to set forth 
likewise what they conceived to be the proper record of that crisis. 
Although we have tended to approach the end of the superabundant 
war histories we must still await the dimunition of the flow of 
those treating the post-bellum period. 

The work of Mr. Henry is a case in evidence. It is another one 
of those productions written to expose further the mistakes of the 
statesmen who radically reconstructed the Southern states to as- 
sure a real democracy. To make his point the author has gone 
into the details of all of the reconstruction machinery throughout 
the South. He has given the important facts, as he considers them, 
in each of the states which seceded. This does not mean that he 
has been impartial in his decision as to what facts were important 
and what were not. 

At the same time the author has summarized the arguments of 
most of the pseudo historians who have defended the effort to re- 
turn to medievalism by restricting government and its benefits to 
one race. In so doing he has not only caricatured the Negro in 
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language but in illustrations to reach the same end. According 
to the insinuations of the author, reconstruction is still the great 
crime of the nineteenth century, and the Negroes deserve to be fur- 
ther persecuted for presuming to be citizens. 

In summarizing the thought of the various writers on this pe- 
riod, however, the author did not rely very much upon works of 
reconstruction which have exposed the falsehoods popularized by 
the large majority of ‘‘historians’’ who have written thereupon. 
Most of his space is given to what has been recorded by the biased 
monographists, many of whom were the descendants of the de- 
throned secessionists themselves. These men immediately after the 
war, as every serious minded historian knows, prostituted to propa- 
ganda their knowledge of modern historiography taught in the grad- 
uate schools at Johns Hopkins and Columbia—influenced primarily 
by the most advanced defenders of humiliated southern leaders, 
John W. Burgess and W. A. Dunning. 


Mr. Henry had very little to say about the new truths advanced 
in A. A. Taylor’s The Negro in South Carolina during the Recon- 
struction and The Negro in the Reconstruction of Virginia, in 
John R. Lynch’s Facts of Reconstruction and in W. E. B. Du Bois’s 
Black Reconstruction. Mr. Henry’s work, then, is a very useful 
manual for those who would like to fan further the flames of race 
prejudice and perpetuate sectionalism and racialism in the United 
States. As a definitive history the work has no merit. 


The book does not deal adequately with the broader aspect of 
the history of the United States and ignores world movements 
which must have had some bearing thereupon. The author gives 
only a hint at the rise of industry as a result of protection during 
and after the Civil War and the intrenchment of capital which 
saddled upon the whole country slavery in another form. Before 
the Civil War the Southern slaveholders were the capitalists who 
used the Negroes to starve out the poor whites. Today as a result 
of the economic reconstruction of the stormy period the indus- 
trialists own the machinery which has supplanted labor; in other 
words, the latter now own labor. Just as the poor whites were 
impoverished in the South during the days of slavery because 
labor was capitalistically controlled by the planters so the surplus 
white and black laborers of our time are being thus subjected to 
the deprivation which we see on every hand. These facts the author 
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failed to see, or he was blinded by his passion to expose and to de- 

fend what he considered political crimes. The underlying causes 

seemed to be too much of a task for the author to comprehend. 
W. G. SEABROOK 


The Tobacco Kingdom. By Joseph Clarke Robert. (Durham, N. 
C.: Duke University Press, 1938. Pp. 286. Price, $3.00.) 


The development of the tobacco industry has received attention 
from various writers—from those who have been concerned with 
improving the operations in this sphere and from those who have 
been attracted to it as an interesting topic for investigation. The 
latter are not so numerous as the former. Treatises upon tobacco, 
however, have not become so familiar to the public as have those 
upon cotton, the most popular staple of the South. Certainly 
there is room for a definitive study of the tobacco industry. 

Whether or not Mr. Joseph Clarke Robert has given the public 
such a treatise in the production of this volume is open to question. 
The book has both merits and demerits. It is clear that he has 
touched upon the important phases of this industrial history. He 
started out with a resumé of the history of the plant during the 
colonia] period which, he believes, ended about 1800, and under- 
takes to develop the history from that time to 1860 when under 
slavery the industry possible during such a regime reached its 
height. In this treatment he directs his discussion to the planta- 
tion itself, the crop, the transportation to market, the inspection 
system, the sale, the export, and the trend of prices. Next he takes 
up manufacuring from the points of view of the hands, the dis- 
position of the tobacco products, and the bearing upon the sectional 
conflict. 

In going into all these matters and condensing the data into 
a volume of only 286 pages the author failed to treat some of 
the topics adequately. The subject has been dealt with too much 
from the point of view of the American area where the tobacco 
was produced. More should have been said about tobacco in other 
parts of the world and about the bearing of the industry on for- 
eign relations. The author missed the opportunity to connect to- 
bacco not only with the exhaustion of the soil but with the con- 
comitant evils of slavebreeding, the internal slave trade, and the 
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migration of planters with their slaves to the southwest. The 
bearing of this situation on the migration of poor whites of that 
area to the Northwest Territory, especially to Southern Ohio, 
should have been carefully noted. 

The author failed also to note in more detail the work of the 
state and interstate agricultural conventions in the South which 
met annually to deal with the problems arising in the production 
of both tobacco and cotton. Southern commercial conventions 
ealled annually to discuss such questions projected tobacco, cotton, 
and sugar upon the screen to unite the South industrially and 
commercially and finally politically. These imposing assemblies 
served as forerunners of the Confederacy. The failure of the au- 
thor to treat these matters probably resulted from depending too 
much upon local sources left by the planters and Southern manu- 
facturers. 


With respect to the Negro who produced the crop and manu- 
factured the leaf the author is all but negative except to treat 
Negro labor as one would a commodity. Mr. Robert shows how 
the industry was so organized and conducted as to allow the Negro 
hands more freedom than at any other occupation in the South, 
but he seems to think that the Negroes did not appreciate their 
unusual liberty. He directs attention to those who stole tobacco, 
but he mentions only casually the poor whites who urged these 
thefts of the Negro hands and disposed of the product thus pil- 
fered. He notes also that some Negroes used for whisky the extra 
money which they earned on the bonus basis, but does not mention 
the scores of Negroes who made good use of these earnings. 

The records of Virginia, some of the very ones consulted by this 
author, contain accounts of such enterprising Negro hands who 
compensated for those who threw away their earnings. Some 
bought their freedom, others secured property, and still others 
built churches and sent missionaries to foreign lands. It was due 
mainly to Negro tobacco factory hands in Richmond that Lott Cary 
and Collin Teague, of their class, were purchased and sent to do 
religious and educational work in Liberia. The same class of Ne- 
groes were instrumental in sending out such workers from Peters- 
burg, and one of them, Joseph Jenkins Roberts, became the first 
president of Liberia. 


W. D. Porter 
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Judge Lynch. His First Hundred Years. By Frank Shay. (New 
York: Ives-Washburn. Price, $2.50.) 


This is a new study of the evil which has long plagued the 
United States of America, especially that portion of the country 
where the large majority of Negroes live. Yet, as the author sets 
forth in his book, this country has been guilty of lynching blacks, 
whites, Mexicans, Italians, Indians, suspected criminals, blameless 
citizens, gamblers, labor agitators, men and women. The crime 
has taken place in every state in the Union except four. Since 
1882, the first year that such records were made, 5,112 persons 
have been thus disposed of. 

The author takes occasion, however, to show that the crime has 
not necessarily been a Southern pastime although the large major- 
ity of the crimes are committed in that quarter. In the South, 
moreover, the cause of these crimes has not been generally the 
rape of white women by Negroes, as propagandists have endeavored 
to make it appear. Only one-sixth of the lynchings have thus had 
origin. The various causes given are legion. The catalogue re- 
flects the character of frontier America. 

To be carried forward with such facility, the author shows, 
these efforts at lawlessness have been organized. Leaders have 
had control of the communities by the winking of officers at such 
violations of the law. The press has contributed its part by play- 
ing up crimes for which there have not been adequate proof, and in 
some cases by advertising beforehand the time and the place for 
such lynchings. Such practices have become so frequent as to 
make the custom have almost the force of law, for in spite of some 
endeavors here and there to bring the lynchers to justice, only in a 
few instances has anyone suffered for an offense of this kind and 
rarely because of lynching a Negro. 

The appalling revelation of the whole book is that the American 
people have sat by idly without doing anything to uproot this 
deep seated crime. It seems that they have taken lawlessness and 
crime as a desired order of the day. Here and there are those who 
have stated their opinions, but nobody willing to mete out adequate 
punishment to these fiends who put themselves on a lower level 
than that of the offenders whose crimes they try to avenge in a 
medieval fashion. 

The book contains some important history in showing that 
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lynching began first during the period of the American Revolu- 
tion and developed especially thereafter in the South where it re- 
ceived unusual stimulus as a new means for handling the abolition- 
ists when invading the southland to make war upon slavery. Some 
were beaten and branded and run out of the South while others, 
like Elijah Parrish Lovejoy, were killed. After the Civil War the 
same methods were revived to deal with the Negro who had been 
freed, as it was thought, because of the abolitionists whom the 
defenders of the slave regime had thus handled during the ante- 
bellum period. When the practice of lynching the Negro became 
so general as to encourage the lawless element to apply this method 
in handling white men whom they considered undesirable some 
agitation against the evil began to have weight, but not sufficient 
to constrain all of the states to enact prohibitory measures or to 
secure the passage of the Anti-Lynching Bill. This measure has 
become a political pawn with which first one party and then the 
other has tried to win the votes of the Negro in pretending that they 
are so deeply interested in his cause. 


JEROME BROWN 


NOTES 


Books or AMERICAN HIsTory 


In certain general works recently appearing the Negro, or what 
concerns the race, had to be mentioned. For example, The Monroe 
Doctrine, by Dexter Perkins (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press) 
implies that the Monroe Doctrine is dead in spite of the recent 
Good Neighbor policy of the present United States Administration. 
The book does not always bear in mind the doctrine as it is con- 
ceived in its broadest sense. 


In Truth in History and Other Essays, by William A. Dun- 
ning (New York: Columbia University) appear some essays pre- 
senting points of view with respect to the Reconstruction period, 
which are open to question and may be almost anything but the 
truth. This work differs from Reconstruction: The Battle for De- 
mocracy, by James S. Allen, which ‘‘except for a shift in emphasis 
from the proletariat to the middle class,’’ says R. H. Moody, is ‘‘an 
abbreviated restatement of the thesis set forth in W. E. B. Du 
Bois’s Black Reconstructtion.’’ 

The second volume of Charles William Dabney’s Unwersal 
Education in the South (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press) gives some facts concerning the four funds which 
have aided the education of the Negro but does not present an in- 
forming analysis of the movement. What he discusses is education 
for the Negro rather than the education of the Negro. 


Mary McDowell and Municipal Housekeeping, by C. M. Hill, 
(Chicago: The Editor, 5802 Blackstone) is a symposium in tribute 
to a social worker who knew all men of all races as brethren of a 
common family. The book is in many respects a long chapter in 
the social history of the entire nation. 


A few works chiefly literary have recently shown some thought 
of the Negro. Blow for a Landing, a river story, by Ben Lucien 
Burman (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company) brings the Negro 
into the picture for ridicule only. Nicodemus and His New Shoes, 
by Inez Hogan (New York: E. P. Dutton Company) is a new story 
in the author’s series which caricatures Negro life. Benny Good- 
man: Adventures in the Kingdom of Swing, by Benny Goodman 
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(New York: Random House) is a story of this sort of music and 
those who produce it. 

The question of slavery still yields its share of works. In H. A. 
Wyndham’s The Atlantic and Emancipation (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press) are treated ‘‘governmental problems as effected by 
race relations from the era of emancipation to recent times. From 
the University of Kentucky at Lexington has been issued as the 
Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, March, 1938, No. 3, Ne- 
gro Education in Kentucky. This is a comparative study of white 
and Negro education on the elementary and secondary school levels. 


ARTICLES OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Professor L. D. Reddick, of Dillard University, has had printed 
and reprinted his article on ‘‘ Research Barriers against Negroes 
in the South.’’ In this way it has been given a wide circulation. 
This article was also the topic of a lecture delivered by him at 
Tulane University in New Orleans. 

Among the articles in the June issue of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review appear ‘‘Was there Danger of a Second Civil 
War during Reconstruction?’’ by William A. Russ, Jr., and ‘‘A 
Note on the Ray Explanation of the Origin of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act,’’ by Fred H. Harrington. 

The following recent articles show their own bearing: ‘‘Lex- 
ington Slave Dealers and their Southern Trade,’’ by J. Winston 
Coleman (Filson Club Publications, Historical Quarterly, January, 
1938) ; ‘‘Negro Slavery among the Germans in North Carolina,’’ 
by William H. Gehrke (North Carolina Historical Review, Octo- 
ber) ; ‘‘Economie History of Negro Slavery in the United States,’’ 
by Robert R. Russell (Agricultural History, October, 1937) ; 
‘Plantations with Slave Labor and Free,’’ by Ulrich B. Phillips 
(Agricultural History, January, 1938) ; ‘‘ Vermont and the Slavery 
Question,’’ by Charles E. Tuttle, Jr. (Proceedings of the Vermont 
Historical Society, March, 1938) ; ‘‘George Edmond Badger and 
the Compromise of 1850,’’ by Lawrence F. London (The North 
Carolina Historical Quarterly, April, 1938) also in the same ‘‘The 
Tobacco Industry in Antebellum North Carolina,’’ by Joseph C. 
Robert ; ‘‘The Course of the South to Secession,’’ continued (Geor- 
gia Historical Quarterly, March, 1938) ; ‘‘ Whittier Returns to Phil- 
adelphia after a Hundred Years,’’ by Edward D. Snyder (Penn- 
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sylvania Magazine, April, 1938) ; ‘‘ Harriet Beecher Stowe and So- 
cial Reform in England,’’ by Frank J. Klingberg (American His- 
torical Review, April, 1938) ; ‘‘Cincinnati, a Southern Outpost in 
1860-1861?’’ by Charles R. Wilson, and ‘‘ Yellow Fever in Mem- 
phis in the 1870’s,’’ by Gerald M. Capers, Jr. (The Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, March, 1938) ; ‘‘The Origin of the Gid- 
dings Resolutions,’’ by W. Sherman Savage (Ohio Archaeological 
and Historical Quarterly, January, 1938). 

Dr. E. C. Wiggins, Clinical Instructor in Urology in the College 
of Medicine at Howard University, has recently published his ad- 
dress delivered at the meeting of the Third Reading Club of Wash- 
ington, D. C., December, 1937. The title of this address is ‘‘Sul- 
fanilamide in the Treatment of Genito-Urinary Infections.’’ It is 
a report on sixty-six cases. 


In Latin AMERICA AND THE WEsT INDIES 


Mr. L. G. Damas, a man of poetic gifts, now in the employ of 
the Trocadero Museum for which he has made tours to Guiana in 
search of ethnographic materials, has given the public an inter- 
esting picture of that country in his Retour de Guyane (Paris: 
Librarie José Corti, 1938). In his own style he discusses such mat- 
ters as the picturesque background, the natural endowment, edu- 
cation, the military, the functionaries, the economic status, the 
labor situation, and other problems. The value of the book is 
enhanced by the fact that the author is a native of the land of 
which he writes. 

Puerto Rico has been brought into the picture again by Trum- 
bull White in his Puerto Rico—Its People, Its Problems and His- 
tory (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company). The author takes 
up such questions as literacy, absentee ownership, native ownership, 
color, rising standards, and opportunity. By color he means 
race prejudice which the United States exported to that island. 

In the January issue of the Boletim da Sociedade Luso Afri- 
cana do Rio de Janeiro appeared ‘‘Latifundio ao Abandono,’’ by 
Francisco das Dores Gonealves; ‘‘O Estado e as Missdes,’’ by Dr. 
Manuel A. Peres Junior; ‘‘O Sonho do Infante Don Henrique,”’ 
by Alvaro de Casteloes; ‘‘Nampula,’’ by Augusto Fernandes Pa- 
nao; ‘‘Téte e o seu Distrito,’’ by Dr. Marcial Pimentel Ermitao; 
‘“‘O Problema da Imigracao em Timor,’’ by Paulo Braga; ‘‘Co- 
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méreio Externo de Angola,’’ by Manuel Nunes Farinha; ‘‘A Pe- 
cuaria de Mocgambique e seus Maiores Flagelos,’’ by Dr. Jacinto 
Pereira Martinho; ‘‘ Helenica,’’ by Dr. Mendes Carneiro; ‘‘ Agdres 
—Terra de Maravilha e de Sonho,’’ by Dr. Ruy Galvao de Car- 
valho; ‘‘Colonos,’’ by Augusto Casimiro; ‘‘Usos e Costumes dos 
Achikundas,’’ Maria Amelia de Miranda Rodrigues; and ‘‘Corren- 
tes Antagonicas da Historia Colonial Portugueza,’’ by Dr. Britto 
e Nascimento. 

The first issue of Estudios Afrocubanos, a semi-annual review, 
has just appeared. The Emblem is that of a bust with the face of 
a Cuban on one side and on the other that of a Negro. On the 
whole the publication makes a favorable impression. The president 
of the society is Fernando Ortiz, the editor is Emilio Roig de 
Leuchsenring, and the manager is José L. Franco. 

The first part of the issue is taken up with such matters as ‘‘La 
Sociedad de Estudios Afrocubanos’’, ‘‘Contra los Racismos’’, ‘‘ Ad- 
vertencia, comprension y designio’’, ‘‘Estatutos de la Sociedad de 
Estudios Afrocubanos’’, and ‘‘Miembros de la Sociedad de Estu- 
dios Afrocubanos.’’ Then follow ‘‘El Emblema de la Sociedad de 
Estudios Afrocubanos,’’ by Fernando Ortiz; ‘‘La religion en la 
poesia mulata,’’ by Fernando Ortiz; ‘‘Pushkin, el gran poeta 
mulato,’’ by José L. Franco; ‘‘ Los ‘Spirituals,’ ‘Negro songs’ y su 
accion étnico-social,’’ by Enrique Andreu; ‘‘Cubanidad y mesti- 
zaje,’’ by José Antonio Ramos; ‘‘Presencia africana en la musica 
nacional,’’ by Salvador Garcia Aguero; ‘‘De como y por quiénes se 
realizaba en Cuba la trata de esclavos africanos durante los siglos 
XVIII y XIX,’’ by Emilio Roig de Leuchsenring; ‘‘E] Concierto 
Afrocubano de Gilberto S. Valdés’’; ‘‘Las razas ante las leyes y 
las costumbres’’; and ‘‘ Actividades de la Sociedad de Estudios 
Afrocubanos durante el afo 1937.’’ 


Books on AFRICA 


Here follow some other recent books touching Africa: Half 
Caste, by C. Dover (London: Secker, 1937, pp. 324) ; Source Book 
for African Anthropology, 2 volumes, by W. D. Hambly (Chicago: 
Field Museum of Natural History, Part I, pp. 404; Part II, pp. 
407-953, 1937); Moeurs et Histoire des Peuls, by Louis Tauxier 
(Paris: Payot, 1937, pp. 420); Revisiting my Pygmy Hosts, P. 
Schebesta, translated from the German by Gerald Griffin (Lon- 
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dres: Hutchinson and Company, 1937) ; Einfiihrung in die Volker- 
psychologie, by W. Hellpach (Stuttgart: F. Enke, 1938, pp. 176) ; 
Race: A Study in Modern Superstition, by J. Barzun (New York: 
Harcourt Brace and Company; London: Methuen, 1938); Fels- 
malereien in Innerafrika, by L. Kohl-Larsen (Stuttgart: Strecker 
u. Schroder, 1938); La Colonisation Européenne au Kenya, by 
M. Salvadori (Paris: Larose, 1938) ; and Africa’s God, VIII, Rho- 
desia, by Dr. J. J. Williams (Anthropological Series of the Boston 
College Graduate School, II, 3, Serial No. 7). 

Among the publications of the Musée du Congo Belge (the 
Museum of the Belgian Congo) at Tervueren have appeared as 
many as twelve volumes devoted to Bibliographie Ethnographique 
(ethnographic bibliography) of the Belgian Congo. The series 
began in 1925 and volumes have appeared annually up to 1937, the 
last one issued bearing the date of 1936. 


ARTICLES ON AFRICA 


In the April, 1938 issue of Anti-Slavery Reporter and. Aborig- 
ines’ Friend appeared ‘‘Natives of Southern Rhodesia: Letters 
to the Dominions Office,’’ ‘‘Transfer of Colonial Territories: Let- 
ter to the Prime Minister,’’ ‘‘ Labour in Uganda,’’ ‘‘The Native in 
Parliament: Questions and Answers,’’ ‘‘The Chinese Slave Girls’ 
Home at Amoy,’’ ‘‘Resolution on Slavery,’’ ‘‘Death of Sir Har- 
court Butler,’’ and the ‘‘ Annual Report, 1937.”’ 

In the April, 1938 issue of the Revue de L’Aucam appeared ‘‘ Le 
style oral chez les Bantous,’’ by Gaston van Bulck. In the May 
issue of the same magazine appeared ‘‘ Plastique négre et statuaire 
religieuse,’’ and ‘‘Le style oral chez les Bantous (continued),’’ by 
Gaston van Bulck. 

In the April, 1938 issue of the Journal of the Royal African So- 
ciety appeared ‘‘The Education of the South African Native,’’ by 
J. H. Hofmeyer; ‘‘ Africa and Sea Power,’’ by C. V. Usborne; 
‘‘Letters from South Africa in 1895,’’ by Robert White; ‘‘ Union 
of South Africa: Report of the Native Affairs Commission for the 
year 1936,’’ by H. A. Wyndham; ‘‘Behind the Scenes in French 
Moroceo,’’ by Winifride Wrench; ‘‘Settlement in Tanganyika,’’ 
by Lord Chesham; ‘‘The French Mandate in Cameroons,’’ by E. J. 
Arnett ; ‘‘The South African Protectorates,’’ by Edwin W. Smith; 
‘“‘The Lake Rudolf Region (Part ITI, coneluded),’’ by Ludwig von 
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Hohnel; and ‘‘The Clash of Colour in South Africa,’’ by Frank 
Brownlee. 

In the April, 1938 issue of Africa appeared the following: 
‘‘Kinship Organization of the Banyankole,’’ by Kalervo Oberg; 
‘‘T,’Alimentation des Autochtones dans les Possessions Tropicales,’’ 
by Henri Labouret; ‘‘The African in Transition: Some Compari- 
sons with Melanesia,’’ by Richard C. Thurnwald; ‘‘The Problem 
of Mass Education in Africa,’’ by W. Bryant Mumford and R. 
Jackson ; ‘‘Das Leben des Kindes im Nsungli-Stamm,’’ by D. and 
J. Sieber; and ‘‘The Teaching of African Languages in Schools: 
A Note on the Position in Kenya,’’ by William H. Laughton. 

In the field of anthropology the following of interest have ap- 
peared: ‘‘Questions de raciologie humaine,’’ by R. Cottevieille- 
Giraudet (Revue Anthropologique, Paris, Vol. XLVII, 1937); 
‘The Spread of Primitive Humanity and its links with the more 
Differentiated Races, as revealed by Cephalic and Cranial Index 
Curves,’’ by C. U. Ariens Kappers (Koninklijke Akademie van 
Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Proceedings, Amsterdam, Vol. 
XXXIX, No. 10, 1986; Vol. XL, No. 1, 1937); ‘‘L’influenza del 
l’ambiente su la differente maniera di gesticolare nelle differenti 
razze,’’ (L’Universo, Florence, Vol. XVII, 1936) ; ‘‘La frontiére 
ethnique soudano-bantou au Cameroun,’’ by Millous (L’Anthro- 
pologie, Paris, Vol. XLVII, 1937) ; ‘‘La figura e le caratteristiche 
dell’ Essere Supremo degli Acioli dell’ Uganda,’’ by R. Boccassino 
(Estratto XIX, Congresso Internazionale degli Orientalisti) ; ‘‘De 
Efe van Watsa-Gombari,’’ by B. J. Costermans (Congo, II, 5); 
“‘The Zulu at Home,’’ by P. Denby (United. Empire, XXIX, Feb., 
1938) ; ‘‘Drei Tanzgesange de Akamba,’’ by E. Emsheimer (£th- 
nos, II, 4); ‘‘ African Sculpture in the Peabody Museum of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,’’ by F. R. Pleasants (Ipek, XI); ‘‘Notes 
sur les populations Namchis,’’ by M. Savani (Bulletin de la Société 
d’Etudes Camerounaises, II, 198); ‘‘Gesange aus Uganda,’’ by 
Marius Schneider (Archiv f. Musikforschung, II, 2) ; ‘‘Rassenwan- 
del im Lichte der Volkerforschung,’’ by R. Thurnwald (Zeitschrift 
fiir Rassenkunde, 1938, VII, 1) ; ‘‘Sozialgefiige in Westafrika,’’ by 
P. V. Werder (Zeitschrift f. Vergl. Rechtswissenschaft, LII, 1) ; 
‘‘The Coronation of the Abakama of Koki,’’ by F. Lukyn Wil- 
liams (Uganda Journal, IV, 4); in the same, ‘‘The Inauguration 
of the Omugabe of Ankole to Office,’’ by F. Lukyn Williams; also, 
‘‘The Procedure in Accession to the Throne of a Nominated King 
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in the Kingdom of Bunyoro-Kitara,’’ by K. W.; ‘‘ Justice on the 
Gold Coast,’’ by G. Godwin (Crown Colonist, Feb., 1938) ; ‘‘The 
Colonial Problem,’’ by Harold Nicolson (International Affairs, 
XVII, 1, 1938); ‘‘Die ‘Indirect Rule’ in englisch-afrikanischen 
Besitzungen,’’ by D. Westermann (Zeitschrift f. Politik, X XVII, 
11/12, 1988). 

Of an ethnographical import are the following: ‘‘Musikethno- 
logische Erschliessung der Kulturkreise,’’ by Werner Danckert 
(Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, Vienna, 
Vol. LXVIII, 1937) ; ‘‘Nergerkunst Vraeger,’’ by A. De Ridder 
(Le Trait d’Union, Antwerp, January, 1937) ; ‘‘The Art of Afri- 
ca,’’ by Robert J. Goldwater (The Brooklyn Museum Quarterly, 
Brooklyn, Vol. XXIV, No. 1, January, 1937) ; ‘‘Le théatre indigéne 
et la culture franco-africaine,’’ (L’Education Africaine, Dakar, 
numéro spécial, 1937) ; ‘‘Une province haoussa au Niger: Le Tes- 
saoua, Essai sur les coutumes,’’ by Bartel-Noirot (Renseignements 
Coloniauz, Paris, February, 1937 ; May, 1937) ; ‘‘ Double Descent in 
a Nigerian semi-Bantu Community,’’ by C. Daryll Forde (Man, 
Londres, Vol. XXXVII, 1937); ‘‘Land and Labour in a Cross 
River Village, Southern Nigeria,’ by C. Daryll Forde (The Geo- 
graphical Journal, Londres, Vol. XC, 1937); ‘‘Benin: Ring and 
Bronze head, a Suggestion,’’ by G. P. L. M. (E£thnologia Cran- 
morensts, Chiselhurst, (England), No. 1, 1937) ; ‘‘ A Benin Bench,’’ 
by Karl Malmsten (Ethnos, Stockholm, 1937, No. 4) ; ‘‘ Mise en gage 
de personnes, la Condition de la femme indigéne’’ (Bulletin d’In- 
formation et de renseignements du Gouvernement général de 
1’A.0.F., Dakar, No. 145, 24 May, 1937); ‘‘Le popolazioni galla- 
sidama,’’ and ‘‘Le popolazioni della Somalia,’’ both by R. Corson 
(L’Italia d’Oltremare, Rome, Vol. II, 1937) ; ‘‘Issansu-Marchen,”’ 
by L. Kohl-Larsen (Baessler-Archiv, Berlin, Vol. XX, 1937) ; ‘‘The 
Bwamba Initiation Ceremony,’’ by E. A. Temple Perkins, and 
‘‘Reminiscences of Busoga and its Chief,’’ by S. R. Skeens (both in 
The Uganda Journal, Kampala, Vol. IV, No. 3, January, 1937) ; 
‘‘Une civilisation noire: les Yao du Nyassaland,’’ (Bulletin d’In- 
formation et de Renseignements du Gouvernement général de 
1’A.O.F., Dakar, No. 132, February 22, 1937) ; ‘‘Au Congo, le por- 
tage et la mouche,’’ by Yves Glérende (Le Monde Colonial Illustré, 
Paris, 15* année, No. 171, September, 1937) ; ‘‘ Art et artisanat au 
Congo Belge, de quelques piéces rares,’’ by Henri Labouret (Le 
Monde Colonial Illustré, Paris 15* année, No. 163, January 20, 
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1937) ; ‘‘Les Coutumes Musulmanes en usage dans la circonscrip- 
tion de Garoua,’’ (Cameroun, Paris, April, 1937); ‘‘Portée des 
études ethnographiques relatives au Congo Belge,’’ by Jean Leyder 
(Bulletin de la Société Royale Belge de Géographie, Bruxelles, Vol. 
LXI, 1937) ; ‘‘Les Populations et la Question indigéne en Afrique 
australe britannique,’’ by Alain Jagerschmidt (La Géographie, 
Paris, Vol. LX VII, 1937); ‘‘Names and naming customs among 
the Mashona in Southern Rhodesia,’’ by Heinz Wieschhoff 
(American Anthropologist, Vol. XX XIX, 1937). 


PERSONALS 


B. L. JorpDANn 


Booker Lawrence Jordan died in Richmond, Virginia, March 4, 
1938. He was born in Louisa County, Virginia. His people later 
moved to Richmond, and there he attended the public schools a 
short while but soon had to go to work. Later he pursued a course 
with the Business College of Buffalo, studied law, and took up ar- 
chitecture. Jordan represented the enterprising group of Negroes 
of that state and especially of Richmond—Negroes who ceased early 
in life to look to others for opportunity and made opportunities 
for themselves. By observation and experience he developed into a 
business man with the full grasp of the economic sphere with re- 
spect to insurance. 

In the same state Jordan had seen the Grand United Order of 
True Reformers rise under W. W. Browne and go down under his 
successors mainly because of their failure to apply business prin- 
ciples. Banks organized and launched under favorable circum- 
stances had had similar experiences. Private enterprises among 
Negroes started with great enthusiasm recorded the same story. 
The reason for these failures became a matter of much concern to 
Jordan. The necessity for procedure along lines different from 
those undertakings with such a record of calamity served him as a 
sort of guide to safer ground. 

Jordan’s first experience with business and even with that 
of the Southern Aid Society which he left as his monument was 
that of struggle. The task of building up the business could not 
be easily done. The poor Negroes to whom he had to go for sup- 
port had very little to invest even in providing meagerly against 
losses from sickness and death. These Negroes, too, had been so 
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often disappointed in seeing their earnings swept away in the col- 
lapse of establishments which they had financed that it was difficult 
to inspire confidence. Under the circumstances, too, it was impera- 
tive to practice the most rigid economy in the face of the very 
small volume of business which these conditions permitted. Often, 
as Jordan himself once remarked, it was necessary for him as an 
agent to make his report at the end of the week before the office 
force could be paid off. 

Be it said to the credit of Jordan and his very efficient and 
faithful coworkers all these difficulties were overcome, and the un- 
expected problems which they encountered were solved. The in- 
come of the Southern Aid Society gradually increased. The con- 
fidence of the people in their own cooperative efforts returned. 
They manifested pride in the growth of the Company as it ex- 
panded throughout Virginia and into adjacent territory. Yet un- 
der Jordan’s safe direction the management did not make the 
mistake of expanding into many states for the mere appearance of 
things. The Southern Aid restricted its operations to a much 
smaller area than some other enterprises in this field and did its 
work intensively. As a result, although the company does not 
claim as many assets as some others, its liabilities are proportion- 
ately much lower than those of most others, thus leaving the busi- 
ness one of the soundest in the country. Its assets are about a 
million, and its gross income about half a million. For this success 
the Southern Aid Society is indebted in a large measure to B. L. 
Jordan. 

Jordan had also other connections. He was a director of the 
Consolidated Bank, a director of the Bankers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, one of the founders of the Richmond Community Hospital, 
and a Christian who took an active part in both the Sunday School 
and the Church. He left a widow, Mrs. Blanche Jordan; two 
daughters, Mrs. Daisy J. Black and Miss Marion Jordan; four 
brothers, William A. Jordan, Sr., Charles N. Jackson, Willie and 
Robert Jackson ; three sisters, Mrs. Hattie E. Randolph, Mrs. Lucy 
Randolph, and Mrs. Emma Wilson; two grandchildren and some 
other relatives. His brother, W. A. Jordan, Sr., has been pro- 
moted as his successor in the Southern Aid Society. 


Tuomas E. MILuer 


Thomas E. Miller, one of the most useful men of his time, died 
at his home in Charleston, South Carolina, on April 7. While he 
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did not come from abject poverty he had to struggle. He was born 
in Beaufort County, South Carolina, June 17, 1849. He attended 
the public schools in Charleston for freedmen and a school in Hud- 
son, New York. He later entered Lincoln University in Pennsyl- 
vania, where he was graduated in 1872 as the classmate of such 
distinguished men as Dr. Walter H. Brooks, Archibald H. Girmké 
and his late brother, Francis J. Grimké. Dr. Brooks is the only 
surviving member of that class and delivered the funeral oration. 

Miller studied law and was admitted in 1879. He gave some 
attention to education and business. He was elected school com- 
missioner in Beaufort County. He served in the lower house of the 
state legislature in 1874, 1876, and 1878. He entered the senate of 
the state in 1880. His activity in the higher spheres was subsequent 
to that of R. B. Elliot, R. H. Cain, A. J. Ransier, R. C. DeLarge, 
and Robert Smalls, but Miller antedated George W. Murray who 
was the last Negro from that state to serve in Congress. By de- 
termination against tremendous odds Miller won the election to 
Congress in 1890 and after a contest was seated. Although he was 
later counted out and denied the seat which he contested, Miller 
continued to run for Congress. Later he was successful in being 
elected again to the lower house of the state legislature. He was 
elected also as a delegate to the Constitutional Convention of 1895 
when the Negroes were eliminated from politics. He thus main- 
tained the tradition that the Negro had the same right as any other 
citizen to aspire to public position. During these years too he 
helped to keep alive the tradition of Southern representation at the 
conventions of the Republican party of which he was a prominent 
figure at their quadrennial assemblies. 

When politics ceased to be a profitable field Miller turned his 
attention altogether to education in South Carolina. Although 
shorn of political power, he still had the respect of the best people 
of both races. He was successful therefore in inducing the state 
to establish at Orangeburg the State College for Negroes. Miller 
was asked to organize this institution. In this effort he had the 
support of prominent whites who had opposed him in polities 
Among those was Benjamin Tillman who was Governor of South 
Carolina when Miller was engaged at this task. The founder, of 
course, did not secure all the support he needed for this work, 
but to him is due eredit for laying the foundation on which the 
institution has been since built with considerable success. Miller 
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served it twenty years. It should be said to his credit that he did 
much also to replace whites with colored teachers in Charleston. 
From the school at Orangeburg he retired to practice law and to 
look after his business. 

Miller’s wife, who shared his struggle, died some time ago. 
Seven children, all of whom have distinguished themselves, survive 
him. They are Mrs. M. J. M. Earle, dean of women, State college, 
Orangeburg; Dr. J. Hume Miller, Chester, Pa.; Mrs. A. M. Cooke, 
Gary, Ind.; Dr. Thomas E. Miller, Charleston, S. C.; Mrs. M. E. 
Edwards, Atlantic City, N. J.; Mrs. Pansy E. Maxwell, Philadel- 
phia, and H. C. Miller, Walterboro, S. C. In addition twelve grand- 
children and four great grandchildren survive the statesman. 


GrorGE Foster PEABODY 


George Foster Peabody died at Augusta, Georgia, March 10, 
1938. He was born at Columbus, Georgia, July 27, 1852. 
He was privately educated. He became a successful banker and 
retired from business to work for humanity. In his program he 
gave much attention to the Negro. In any history of the Negro 
during the last twenty-five years his name must be mentioned. 

Mr. Peabody came upon the scene when the Negro was being 
eliminated from politics and from other spheres also as the result 
of a strong reaction against the race. Yet, although a Southerner 
who did not agree with the Negroes politically, he was sufficiently 
a gentleman to contend that the race should be assisted toward 
educational and social growth. He spent much of his means and 
still more of his time in helping agencies working for the im- 
provement of the Negro in this sphere. Mr. Peabody gave the first 
large sum to build a Young Men’s Christian Association for Ne- 
groes, and he served in various ways schools like Hampton and 
Tuskegee which he believed helped the Negroes in the backward 
parts. 

Mr. Peabody had no objection to the Negro’s participation in 
politics, but he saw little to be expected for humanity from the 
program of the Republican party to which they flocked. He him- 
self was a Democrat, not for the general reason that it was the 
party to keep the Negro down but because it was a party of prog- 
ress at least by claims thus periodically asserted. Mr. Peabody 
was of the type to welcome the day when the Negroes finally saw 
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that they had been deceived by the Republicans and revolted 
against their former political associates. 
While one could not always agree with Mr. Peabody in many 


‘attitudes which he assumed and things which he did, he must 


eoncede that his motives were honorable. He was strictly a South- 
ern gentleman of the highest order. As such he had his own way 
of seeing things and his own program for helping the Negro. When 
he gave the Negro help he expected him to take orders. If he did 
not, trouble followed. In this way, although actuated by high mo- 
tives, he often embarrassed those who welcomed his support but 
believed that they should be left free to carry out their own pro- 
grams as conceived in the line of duty. 

He was one of the most prominent factors in the control which 
has assumed a dominant position in Negro life during the last gen- 
eration. He was a member of the committee determining the poli- 
cies of the Negroes segregated by the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, a member of the American Church Institute for Negroes, 
and a member of the boards of trustees of Hampton Institute, the 
Penn Normal and Industrial School, and the Fort Valley High 
and Industrial School. 


ArTHUR ALONZO SCHOMBURG 


On the 10th of June Arthur Alonzo Schomburg, one of the 
assistant editors of THE JouRNAL or Necro History, died. In the 
passing of this coworker both the Association and the entire world 
lost a valuable asset. He was one of the most distinguished bibli- 
ophiles of his day and made an excellent record for himself as a 
eurator of probably the most valuable collection of books bearing 
on the Negro assembled in modern times. This was his own collec- 
tion which so impressed the Carnegie Corporation that in 1926 
that foundation purchased it for $10,000 and gave it to the New 
York Public Library. The collection was set up as the Negro Divi- 
sion on the third floor of the 135th Street Branch Library of that 
city. Mr. Schomburg was called from his position as curator of 
the Negro collection in the library at Fisk University to function 
in a similar fashion in directing the studies of persons using this 
exceptional collection which he himself had built up. 

Mr. Schomburg wrote a number of articles and edited a few 
books in pursuance of his purpose to reveal the generally unknown 
facts of Negro history. While he rendered a valuable service in 
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this way, his main contribution was not in what he wrote but in 
the invaluable assistance which he rendered others. His interest 
in the study of his race as well as in the collecting of Negro books 
took him into many parts of the world, and his knowledge and 
usefulness became widely known to the scores of persons who called 
upon him for service which he always unselfishly rendered. 

Mr. Schomburg was born in San Juan, Puerto Rico, January 24, 
1874. He was graduated at the Institute of Instruction in that city. 
He made a special study of Negro literature at St. Thomas College 
in the Virgin Islands. For a while he taught. With the money 
which he earned he early began to collect books on the Negro, which 
interested him from the very beginning of his career. 

Mr. Schomburg came to the United States in 1891 and read law 
for five years in the office of General Roger A. Pryor. Some years 
later he became a messenger with the Bankers Trust Company. 
Because of satisfactory service he was promoted to the position of 
a clerk. In this capacity he spent his early years in the United 
States while continuing to build up his valuable collection of books. 
Because of the impression which he had thus made he was awarded 
$100 and a bronze medal by the Harmon Foundation in 1927. 
Other agencies and organizations became attracted to him and his 
work. Recently a committee on Negro affairs of the exposition to 
be held in New York City elected him as vice-chairman. At the 
time of his passing he was preparing a history of the Negro for 
publication in the committee’s official Journal. 

To estimate the significance of his career, then, is difficult at the 
present stage in the study of the Negro. In blazing the way by 
collecting such a library of Negro literature as well as by writing 
and stimulating studies in this field, Mr. Schomburg participated 
in the present awakening of the scholarly world to reconsider its 
findings with respect to the Negro. The bias which has passed from 
a few of the so-called standard writers down the line to those who 
have thereby been influenced without giving such claims scientific 
investigation is now being gradually removed. Arthur Alonzo 
Schomburg made a distinct contribution to this achievement. 

During his career he was married three times. Children were 
born to him by all three wives. He left to mourn his loss his last 
wife, the former Elizabeth Green; a daughter, Mrs. Dolores Marie 
Thomas; and seven sons, Carlos, Fernando, Nathaniel, Arthur 
Alonzo, Jr., Reginald, José and Kingsley. 
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JAMES WELDON JOHNSON 


James Weldon Johnson, a member of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, died at Wiscasset, Maine, June 
26, 1938, from injuries sustained in the wreck of his automobile 
struck by a train as his wife, Grace Nail Johnson, was driving 
their car over a grade-crossing. She was seriously injured. He 
died, however, a few minutes after being removed from the wreck. 
The public, shocked at the sad fate of this distinguished man, can 
find consolation in the fact that his life was both full and colorful. 

Johnson was born in Jacksonville, Florida, June 17, 1871, of 
James and Helen Louise (Dillette) Johnson. In that city the 
youth studied in the public schools. Next he entered Atlanta 
University from which he was graduated with the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts in 1894. He started his career as a teacher in a small 
town in Georgia, but soon became principal of the Stanton School 
in Jacksonville, which he developed into a high school while serving 
there acceptably several years. During this period he studied 
law. He was admitted to the bar in Florida in 1897 and prac- 
ticed in Jacksonville. 

Feeling the urge for greater achievement, he went to New 
York in 1901 to collaborate with his brother J. Rosamond Johnson, 
who had by this time finished his course in the Boston Conservatory 
of Music. They entered upon the production of songs for light 
opera, the words being written by James Weldon and the music 
by J. Rosamond. From that time until 1906 they produced the 
most popular songs in the United States. Among these stood out 
“‘The Czar of Zam,’’ a light opera played in the Drury Lane pan- 
tomines that Klaw and Erlanger imported from London. The 
Johnsons then had the good fortune of being called upon to pro- 
duce special songs for stars on the stage. They wrote ‘‘I’ve Got 
Troubles of My Own,’’ ‘‘Since You Went Away,’’ and ‘‘ Louisiana 
Lize,’’ for May Irwin; ‘‘The Maiden with the Dreamy Eyes,’’ for 
Anna Held; ‘‘The Maid of Timbuctoo,’’ for Lillian Russell; ‘‘My 
Castle on the Nile,’’ for Bert Williams; ‘‘Oh! Didn’t He Ramble,’’ 
for George Primrose; the ‘‘Congo Love Song,’’ for Marie Cahill ; 
and ‘‘Fishing,’’ for Fay Templeton. The ‘‘Congo Love Song’’ 
alone brought the Johnsons $13,000 in royalties. 

James Weldon Johnson felt the urge for another service and 
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abandoned Broadway in 1906. Fortunately, he and his brother 
had written a popular song dedicated to Theodore Roosevelt, and 
the latter as President of the United States appointed Johnson as 
United States Consul at Puerto Cabello, Venezuela, in 1906. He 
was later sent to serve in the same capacity at Corinto, Nicaragua. 
There in the midst of various revolutions he had difficult tasks to 
perform. At one time the situation became so tense that a de- 
tachment from a United States fleet was placed at his disposal. 
He passed out of office when Woodrow Wilson came into power and 
refused to approve Johnson’s promotion to the post in the Azores. 

Johnson had made such a fine impression in the diplomatic 
sphere, however, that when Warren G. Harding was campaigning 
for the presidency he called upon the diplomat to make a survey 
of conditions in Haiti. On the basis of his findings, Harding made 
the occupation of that island by the United States a campaign issue. 

On leaving the diplomatic service, Johnson became the con- 
tributing editor of the New York Age. When Shillady, after be- 
ing mobbed because of trying to extend the work of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People into Texas, 
resigned as Executive Secretary in 1916, Johnson succeeded him. 
In this position he developed rapidly as a leader among men. 
His editorial column in the New York Age proved popular because 
of the informative interpretation of men and measures which it 
always carried. In this way, moreover, he could bring before the 
public the great issues of much concern to the Negro race in the 
fight for full recognition as citizens. 

Entering upon the work as Executive Secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, Johnson took 
the task seriously. He first made a survey of the country with 
respect to the Negro. He toured especially the South, interviewing 
Negro leaders and prominent whites. He was well received by 
the best of the white element, especially the editors of the leading 
dailies, among the most cordial of whom was Clark Howell, editor 
of the Atlanta Constitution. Talking privately, some of these dis- 
tinguished Southerners, as Johnson related this experience to the 
writer, were liberal in their views; and it is most unfortunate for 
the students of history that Johnson did not accept the advice to 
record and publish these impressions. 

In the work of the National Association for the Advancement 
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of Colored People, Johnson was immensely successful. In the first 
place, he was not unwisely radical. He did not endeavor to win 
immediately all the battles of the race, and in his manly fight for 
the great issue at stake he did not always infuriate his enemies. 
Under such leadership the work of the Association expanded. 
Friends of freedom from both races came to swell the ranks, and 
with this nation-wide support he could lead the Association in its 
fight on the Ku Klux Klan and in its demand for national legisla- 
tion against lynching. Largely because of Johnson’s efforts this 
crime was made a national issue, and the Dyer Anti-Lynching 
Bill passed the House of Representatives, although it failed to se- 
eure the action of the Senate. 

In 1930 Johnson resigned as Secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People to accept the posi- 
tion as professor of creative literature at Fisk University. There he 
had the opportunity to direct along productive lines those advanced 
students with the ambition to achieve in this sphere. His work was 
so well done at Fisk that in 1934 he was made visiting professor 
in the same field at New York University. At the time of his death 
students in Washington, D. C., were organizing to have him offer 
such an extension course in their city. 

During these years Johnson deeply impressed the public as 
a writer of a high order. His first important literary production 
was a novel entitled The Autobiography of an Ex-Colored Man, 
which appeared in 1912, and was republished in 1927. He won a 
place for himself as a poet in bringing out in 1917 Fifty Years 
and Other Poems. Following Self-Determining Haitt, produced 
in 1920 in protest against the American occupation of that coun- 
try, came his useful anthology, The Book of American Negro 
Poetry in 1921. His Book of American Negro Spirituals and Sec- 
ond Book of American Negro Spirituals, in 1925 and 1926, re- 
spectively, greatly increased his reputation as an interpreter of 
Negro culture. Likewise impressive were God’s Trombones (seven 
sermons in the form of poems) in 1927, and St. Peter Relates An 
Incident of the Resurrection Day, in 1930. Black Manhattan, a 
history of the Negro in New York City, produced in 1930, Along 
This Way, an autobiography given to the public in 1933, and Ne- 
gro Americans, What Now? published in 1934, show Johnson’s 
grasp of the Negro’s background and status in this country and 
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what he believed the program of the race should be. He con- 
tributed to magazines like the Crisis, Century, Harpers, The Ameri. 
can Mercury, and to the new Encyclopedia Britannica. He wrote 
the English version of the libretto to the grand opera ‘‘Goyescas,”’ 
produced at the Metropolitan Opera House in New York in 1915. 

In the midst of these tasks, Johnson found time to serve hu- 
manity otherwise. He once edited a daily newspaper, said to be 
the first by a Negro in this country. He served as Director of the 
American Fund for Public Service from 1934 to his death. He 
was a member of the Ethical Society. He functioned as a trustee 
of Atlanta University, his alma mater. For his valuable service in 
behalf of his people, the Spingarn Medal was awarded him in 1925. 
Both Talladega College and Howard University availed themselves 
of the opportunity to confer upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Literature. 

In 1910 Johnson married Grace Nail, the daughter of John B. 
Nail, a retired business man who is still living. The Johnsons 
lived in New York City with the exception of such temporary resi- 
dence elsewhere as his services required. They had a comfortable 
summer home at Great Barrington, Massachusetts. They had no 
offspring. 
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